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NOTES AND COMMENTS 

The Drive Against Religion in Russia 

During the last three years, practically every single issue of any Soviet 
periodical contained attacks on Religion. This anti-religious drive appears 
therefore as one of the striking characteristics of the Krushchev era. The 
fact that some kind of liberalism is being practiced today in all aspects of the 
Soviet life, except that of religion, is to be considered seriously by all those 
who care about the future of the Russian Church. It seems that being accused 
of “deviationism” and sympathies for bourgeois ideology by Stalinist die- 
hards, the present Soviet leadership tries to prove its Marxist orthodoxy by 
a new start given to anti-religious action. This interpretation of the situation 
seems clearly supported by the text published below where Stalin (“during 
the years of the personality cult”..below, p. 209) is openly accused of hav¬ 
ing neglected antireligious work and thus permitted “increased activities of 
religious organizations.” 

The following excerpts are taken from an article by V. Veschikov in the 
leading anti-religious periodical Nauka i Religiia (Science and Religion), 
No. 11, November 1962. The English translation published in Religion in 
Communist Dominated Areas , a Bulletin of the Department of International 
Affairs, National Council of Churches, is being reproduced. 

The author recognizes the religious revivals which took place in Russia in 
the early twenties and after World War II and interprets them by such 
factors as the “instability of the market” and “sorrows” brought about by the 
War. In reading such arguments one can but be amazed with the childish 
character of the Marxist interpretation of historical events. In the last part of 
the article, “administrative measures” against religion are rather hypocritic¬ 
ally denounced, but their existence is not formally denied. In fact, it is a 
known fact that such measures were the only real factor in the recent closing 
of many churches, monasteries, and seminaries, which are formally recognized 
by the author in the preceding paragraph. Those measures are also the true 
reason why only 1% of the population of Perm or Minsk attend church 
services. When one or at most two churches are being permitted to be open 
in cities of more than half a million, how could church attendance possibly 
be greater? The crowds which fill the existing churches are a sufficient proof 
of the obvious insufficiency of their number for the believing population. 
And everybody knows in Soviet Union — and should know abroad — that 
a permission — therefore an administrative measure — of the authorities is 
required by law for the opening or closing of any Church building. 

In fact, both the intention of the Soviet Government and the real situa¬ 
tion of religion in Russia are clearly shown in the article. And one is horrified 
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by the frightful situation of the Church leaders — especially those travelling 
abroad — obliged to deny the very existence of persecutions although the 
latter are being openly recognized by the Soviet press itself. The only means 
of truly helping them is to tell urbi et orbi the flagrant truth. 

— John Meyendorff 

Milestones of a Great Journey 

by A. Veschikov 

... In recent years our atheists investigated the situation in many districts of the Soviet 
Union. Collected data clearly show forms in which the vestiges of religion are preserved 
and the environment in which they exist, and they enable us to make some specific 
accounting of the atheistic movement in this country. 

Workers of the departments of philosophy and history of the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR visited villages in the provinces of Kalinin, Kostroma, Gorki, Tambov, 
and Yaroslav, where in the past the Orthodox and Christians sects have been very 
widespread. Members of this expedition came to the conclusion that general decline of 
religious belief is characteristic of these provinces, and that an indifferent attitude to 
religious belief in God became a rule among most of the workers. 

Entire villages and localities are reported where citizens are completely free of re¬ 
ligion and do not follow any religious observances. In Karavayevo in the province of 
Kostroma, there are no icons in the houses of workers at the state farm, and no one 
baptizes children or observes religious holidays. In Tambov province, in the community 
of Rasskazovo in Rasskazovo county, there were 4,673 members of the Molokan and 
Adventist sects in 1915; now there are no more than 100 followers of these sects. .. 

Data on the attendance at active churches also speaks well of the mass departure of 
the populace from religion. Although the number of people attending church services 
increases on Sundays and on Christian holy days, it remains insignificant in comparison 
with the entire population. In 1959 atheists in Minsk and Perm undertook research on 
church attendance on Easter. The majority of churchgoers were persons of an advanced 
age, mostly women. Of the 628,000 citizens of Perm, approximately 7,000, i.e., slightly 
more than 1% of the population attended local churches. In Minsk during the same 
time about 4,000 believers worshipped, which amounts to less than 1% of all Minsk 
citizens. We can assume that similar data are characteristic for the majority of metro¬ 
politan churches in our entire country. 

One of the indicators of the decline of religion in the USSR is the dissolution of 
religious congregations. Their number clearly shows the influence of one or another 
cult. Although it is not possible to estimate the degree of religious belief of the populace 
solely from the number of congregations and houses of prayer, still the decrease of their 
number is a criterion of prime significance. 

Before the Revolution the followers of the Russian Orthodox Church were in the 
majority in our country. This Church then controlled and still controls most of the 
churches. According to data of 1916, there were 54,174 churches in Russia, 23,553 
houses of prayer and chapels, making a total of 77,727 church buildings, but now there 
remain, according to the testimony of churchmen themselves, about 20,000 (though 
these data are very exaggerated). 

The number of clergymen has diminished even more. The all-Russian census of 
1897 showed that there were 295,000 clergymen of various ecclesiastical ranks, and the 
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overwhelming majority belonged to the state church. Now the number of persons exer¬ 
cising this outdated “profession” surpasses the number of churches only slightly ... 

It is sufficiently clear that the departure of workers from religion and church can¬ 
not occur by accident or unexpectedly in a quick moment. The mass atheistic move¬ 
ment in our country has its own great history: it came into existence and developed 
together with all social-economic reforms. It was successful because the Party inces¬ 
santly conducted scientific atheistic propoganda. 

The very first great school of atheistic education in practice was the class struggle 
of workers on the eve of and during the October socialist Revolution, and also during 
the years of the Civil War. This period was a turning point at which the authority of 
the Church and clergy, who had openly supported the classes of landowners and cap¬ 
italist exploiters, was fundamentally undermined in the eyes of the nation. Those first 
and most difficult years of the beginning of socialist building were also marked by the 
hostile attitude of religious organizations to the Soviet government. These facts con¬ 
vinced masses of workers of the reactionary essence of religion and of its servants... 

At that time, during and after the Civil War, in some places a revival of religion 
occurred. This is witnessed, for example, by the following facts: in the suburb of 
Zamoskvorechye in 1926 there were 61 churches, 2 synagogues and 1 mosque. The 
majority of the populace of that district attended religious services. In 1926 the depart¬ 
ment of statistics at the National Commissariat of the Interior twice conducted a census 
of religious organizations in 29 provinces of the Russian Soviet Federal Socialist Re¬ 
public. From January 1 to November 1, 1925 (the second census) religious communi¬ 
ties increased in number: Orthodox parishes by 9%, Old Believers 10%, Mohammedan 
19%, Jewish 10%, and Evangelical Christians 13%. 

At that time small farms still existed in villages. Dependence of peasants on the 
elements of nature and on the instability of the market, and the protection of the rich 
farmer and his exploitation of poor farmers — all this supported religious feelings in 
many peasants. In the city unemployment and comparative poverty were not annihi¬ 
lated. It took a long time and a gigantic effort to overcome the ignorance, lack of cul¬ 
ture, and illiteracy remaining as the heritage of the bourgeois and capitalist govern¬ 
ment. The main source of faith in God has not been removed. “The deepest source of 
religious prejudices,” V. I. Lenin pointed out, “is in poverty and darkness; we must 
struggle with these evils.” (V. I. Lenin: Collected Works, Vol. 28, p. 161) 

The late twenties and early thirties was a time of the loss of great numbers of work¬ 
ers from religion. Changes in the economic life of the Soviet society, liquidation of the 
classes of exploiters, and the industrialization of the country and collectivization of 
agriculture definitely broke down the class foundations of religion and actually made 
possible the final victory over religious prejudices. A higher level of general education 
and the development of anti-religious propaganda encouraged the adoption of material¬ 
istic views by workers. 

In these years the Central Committee of the Party directed atheistic propaganda 
without interruption. Often the Committee was concerned with strengthening and 
deepening anti-religious propaganda and took measures to correct misinterpretations 
in this work. The problem of improvement of atheistic education was discussed at the 
XVI and XVII Congress of the Party and in a series of instructions and decisions. 

The program of the Party stipulates that with the industrialization of the country 
and with the collectivization of agrarian economy the cultural revolution appeared to 
be the main link in the establishment of a socialist society. A great revolution took place 
in the ideological realm. The cultural revolution, according to the Program, .. liber¬ 
ated working masses from spiritual slavery and darkness and opened for them the 
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wealth of culture accumulated by man. The country whose major part pf the popula¬ 
tion had been illiterate accomplished a gigantic flight toward the heights of science and 
culture/* 

The Communist Party and the Soviet government undertook steps to liquidate il¬ 
literacy and reorganized the system of national education. In 1926-1927 the school 
curricula were revised on the basis of a scientific and materialistic enlightening of prob¬ 
lems regarding the progress of nature and society. And this is, as is well known, the 
basis of the correct conception of the world. Atheistic education gained an important 
place in the activities of trade unions and Communist youth organizations, and in 
political education among soldiers of the Red Army. Circles and cells of the Federation 
of Militant Atheists were founded, and in January, 1925, the anti-religious magazine 
“Ateist” (Atheist) appeared. 

The period of the late twenties and the early thirties was characterized by a visible 
turning point in the attitude of the working masses toward religion. These years were 
marked by a gigantic growth of the Union of Militant Atheists: from 100,000 in 1926 
to 5,000,000 persons in 1932. In 1932 E. Yaroslavski pointed out in a conversation 
with delegates of American trade unions that in the USSR about 25,000,000 persons 
had given up religion. 

From that time the rapid abandonment of religion by the people continued until the 
beginning of the Great Patriotic War. In that period especially an intensive dissolution 
of religious congregations occurred, which resulted in closing houses of prayer and 
curtailing church apparatus. It is estimated that congregations of the Russian Ortho¬ 
dox Church in 1941 had decreased by 95%. 

However, it cannot be said that we then got rid of the vestiges of religion entirely. 
True, if we consider the religious belief of the populace in its external aspects, we 
would be under the impression that the number of believers had already become quite 
insignificant. We can say that everybody could see active houses of prayer were aban¬ 
doned and the services were attended primarily by people of advanced age, predomi¬ 
nately women. However, a certain part of religious organizations which remained un¬ 
registered and unrecorded continued to exist in our country. 

With the decrease in activities of the Orthodox communities which under the tsarist 
regime had always been officially supported by the government and the state church, 
all kinds of sectarian groups stepped up their activities. In comparison with the pre- 
Revolution period, the Evangelicals and Baptists increased in number. Quite a few 
people who remained religious did not attend churches, some because of the distance 
to the houses of worship, others because of being influenced by public opinion, but they 
performed religious rituals at home. 

The process of the mass departure from religion has been halted by the Patriotic 
War. The war brought great misery and sorrow to millions of workers of our country. 
The tragic death of relatives and friends and the difficulties and hardships of life could 
not but help to awaken religious feelings in a part of the population. V. I. Lenin em¬ 
phasized that “War evokes the most violent sensations which disturb the usual condi¬ 
tion of a dull psyche. What are the main streams of these violent feelings? Awe and 
despair. This is why religion grows stronger.” 

The church strengthened its position through those human sorrows and sufferings. 
Although during the Revolution and Civil War the majority of clergy manifested a 
hostile attitude toward the Soviet government, during the Patriotic War the church 
adopted a patriotic line and exhorted believers to fight the enemy who threatened be¬ 
lievers and unbelievers alike with death. This looked like acceptance of religion by a 
certain part of the population... 
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However, during the era of the building of socialism in the USSR, the servants of 
religion who were previously hostile to social reforms understood that the Soviet govern- 
ment was here to stay, that the people were behind it to a man, and that any opposition 
or even attempts to stand up against it might lead to a complete loss of influence of the 
church on believers. This, first of all, compelled the clergy to change their position and 
give their support to the course taken by the Soviet government. Many church and 
sectarian organizations began to participate in the struggle for peace, extended their 
contacts with foreign religious centers, etc. 

We can well observe how skillfully the churchmen take advantage of all this in order 
to strengthen the influence of religion and how they break Soviet laws regulating relig¬ 
ious activities whenever the organs of our government decrease their control ever so 
slightly. After the war the churchmen began to render assistance to low-income parishes 
and monasteries, and formed special action teams around the houses of prayer which 
engaged in missionary activities. Clergymen expanded individual work among the popu¬ 
lation, particularly among youth and children, and performed charitable work, etc. 

Decreased attention to anti-religious work by the Party, Soviet, and Komsomol 
(Communist youth organization) during the years of the personality cult resulted in 
increased activities of religious organizations and in the revival of prejudices and super¬ 
stitions. During the war and the five following years religious contacts increased and 
more believers came to the houses of prayer. In 1941 there were nearly 4,000 Orthodox 
churches; in 1948, there were more than 15,000. Most of these churches were opened 
in the occupied territories where the clergy collaborated with the Nazis. However, 
some of the new Orthodox churches were registered on the free (unoccupied) Soviet 
territory. 

Since 1948 few new churches have been opened. On the contrary, economic prog¬ 
ress of the Soviet state, namely, the improved living standards of workers, the wide¬ 
spread culture and education, and strengthened atheistic propaganda led to the loss of 
believers in religion. In recent years quite a few churches and houses of prayer were 
closed. 

Under present conditions bourgeois propaganda often maintains there is no freedom 
of conscience in the USSR because administrative measures are taken here in the strug¬ 
gle with religion, and that representatives of that part of the population who are 
believers allegedly do not attend churches for fear of losing their jobs or bringing dis¬ 
agreeable consequences upon themselves. As is known, no state ever succeeded in pre¬ 
venting people by force from either renouncing religion or accepting another faith. On 
the contrary, such pressure has always incited fanaticism. The Communist Party de¬ 
nounces these methods of fighting religious vestiges. The decisive element of success of 
its propaganda is in the creation of conditions which will enable the believers to accept 
the principle of atheism. 

A mass growth of atheism in the USSR is a legitimate process, and on it is based 
the chief economic and social reforms which have taken place in our country with the 
victory of the proletarian revolution. A varied ideological work of the Party provides 
Communist education of workers and teaches them scientific and materialistic notions 
pertaining to the universe. 

When we consider the number of believers and atheists in our country, we find be¬ 
lievers are not now numerous. And yet the number of people taking part in traditional 
religious rites is still quite sizeable: among the city population, hundreds of thousands; 
in the country, particularly in the Republics where the Soviet government was only 
recently introduced, even more than that. Here is an immense virgin land for atheistic 
work. 
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With the beginning of a new historical stage of development of the Soviet Union— 
a period of practical realization of Communism — the importance of atheistic education 
of the masses becomes even more evident. The program of the KPSS (Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union) adopted by the XXII Congress (1961) emphasizes the 
necessity of education of all those who are still captives of the anti-scientific religious 
ideology calling for obedience of a slave, for trust in God’s grace, and promising salva¬ 
tion beyond the grave as compensation for a passive inactivity on this earth. To over¬ 
come this oppressive heritage is one of the main components of the struggle against 
bourgeois ideology. Consequently, the religious conception of the world must be chal¬ 
lenged in our socialist conditions by a resolute resistance. The attack against it must 
not be diminished. 

Our country stands in the anteroom of Communism. The time is not too far away 
when all conditions will be established to secure the complete disappearance of religion. 
In order to definitely overcome its vestiges in the conscience of people, it is imperative 
to continuously apply the Leninist directions concerning the importance of a militant 
materialism, to increase militant propaganda, to fight against religion with ideological 
means. This is our task in these days and it cannot be postponed. A considerable amount 
of work has already been done, but much more remains to be done yet. 
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The Seminary 

FATHER SCHMEMANN APPOINTED DEAN 

The Board of Trustees at its meeting of November 30, 1962, appointed 
Father Alexander Schmemann, Vice-Dean, to the office of Dean of the 
Seminary. His Eminence, Metropolitan Leonty, resigned from the office of 
Dean, while remaining President ex-officio. Significant changes were ap¬ 
proved in the composition of the Board, which will include six Orthodox 
bishops of the jurisdictions represented in the student body and the president 
of the Alumni Association. 

ORDINATIONS 

Fr. Vladimir Sovyrda (’64), on November 17, to the Diaconate, by 
His Grace, Bishop Kiprian of Washington. 

Fr. Boris Wlassenko (’64), on November 21 to the Diaconate, by His 
Grace, Archbishop Ireney of Boston. 

Fr. Peter Stehnach (’63) on December 4, to the Diaconate, by His 
Grace, Archbishop Ireney of Boston. 

EPISCOPAL VISITS 

The Seminary was honored on October 18, by the visit of His Grace, the 
Metropolitan of Zagreb, Damaskin, and His Grace, the Bishop of Bachka, 
Nikanor. On November 13, His Grace, Archbishop John, Exarch in America 
of the Moscow Patriarchate, visited the Seminary campus and attended the 
vespers service in the chapel. 

FACULTY 

Professor Arseniev lectured on “Our present world situation and the prob¬ 
lem of church union” to members of the Student Christian Movement at 
St. Seraphim’s Foundation, Accord Farm, N.Y. 

Father John Meyendorff participated in a panel on the Ecumenical 
Movement sponsored by the Orthodox Christian Fellowship of Columbia 
University (November 6); delivered two lectures on the “Orthodox Concept 
of the Church” and the “Orthodox Approach to Christian Unity,” at the 
Missionary Training Center, Stony Point, N.Y. (October 25) ; was a guest 
speaker at a district convention banquet of the Syrian Orthodox Youth of 
America, in Danbury, Conn. (November 4). He also spoke at an evening 
forum for faculty and graduate students of Pennsylvania State University 
and was the guest preacher at the chapel of the University on December 2. 
On December 11, he lectured on the “Vatican Council” to the GOYA Chap¬ 
ter of the St. Paul Greek Orthodox Church, Hempstead, N.Y. 

Father Alexander Schmemann lectured on “Orthodox Liturgical The¬ 
ology” at Duquesne University (November 8) and on the “Vatican Council” 
to the clergy of the Pittsburgh deanery (November 8), on “Church Unity in 
the Book of Acts” at Yale University (December 10), on the “Sacrament 
of Matrimony” at the Orthodox Christian Fellowship, Columbia University 
(December 12). 
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Father William Schneirla lectured on “The Orthodox Approach to the 
Old Testament/’ and “The Orthodox Approach to the New Testament/’ at 
the Second National Church School Conference of the Russian Metropoli¬ 
tanate, at South Canaan, Pa,, August 10th and 11th; read a paper on “Sub¬ 
jects Requiring Further Consideration” at the Orthodox-Anglican Consulta¬ 
tion at Greenwich, Conn., September 28th; and represented the Orthodox 
point of view in a discussion on reunion with a Latin and a Melkite (Syrian 
Uniate) on a Paulist program on NBC-TV, on October 21st. On November 
12th he addressed the Westchester Clericus of the Episcopal Diocese of New 
York on “Anglicanism and Orthodoxy,” and on November 14th spoke to 
the Attican Club of Brooklyn College on “Orthodoxy and Ecumenism.” 
Father Schneirla has been elected Secretary of the Seminary Faculty. 

Professor Serge Verkhovskoy participated in the work of a study com¬ 
mittee on the theological meaning of “Councils” sponsored by the National 
Council of Churches. 

STUDENT BODY 

The total number of registered students of all categories—pre-theological, 
regular and post-graduate—is 57 for the current semester. 

VISITING LECTURER 

Professor Misko Velemirovich of Yale University lectured on “The His¬ 
tory of Russian Musicology” to the faculty and student body on November 14. 

FR. MEYENDORFF TO TEACH AT COLUMBIA 

Fr. John Meyendorff has been appointed Adjunct-Professor at Columbia 
University, Department of Religion, and will give a course on “Eastern Chris¬ 
tian Religious Thought” in the Spring Semester. 
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Towards a Theology of Councils 

Alexander Schmemann 


“There are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit, 
and there are diversities of administrations, but the 
same Lord, and there are diversities of operations, 
but it is the same God, Who worketh all in all.” 

— I Corinthians 12: 4-6. 


L 

A clarification of the idea of “council” (synod, sabot), of its place and 
function in the life of the Church is on the theological agenda of our time. 
There is, on the one hand, the challenge from outside: Rome and her council, 
the Ecumenical Movement and its progressive embodiment in the form of 
“councils”. There is, on the other hand, the internal situation of the Ortho¬ 
dox Church herself. On all levels of her life a growing tendency towards a 
more “conciliary” form of church government can be detected. For the first 
time in many centuries the various autocephalous churches seem to be over¬ 
coming their national isolation and self-sufficiency and to acknowledge the 
need for coming together, as they did at the recent pan-Orthodox conference 
of Rhodes, in the establishment here, in America, of the Standing Confer¬ 
ence of Orthodox Bishops, etc. On the diocesan and parish levels, councils, 
committees and commissions have become so self-evident that a young Ortho¬ 
dox would probably not believe that only fifty years ago they virtually did 
not exist. And yet, although there seems to exist a basic agreement that 
“conciliarity” ^ sobomosf) belongs to the very essence of the Orthodox con¬ 
cept of the Church, an obvious uneasiness appears when it comes to applying 
this general principle to life. Tensions, conflicts, controversies indicate a fun¬ 
damental confusion as to the real meaning and practice of “conciliarity”, a 
clash between opposing conceptions of councils, their constitution, rights and 
functions. We see it in America in the fight over the Statutes adopted by the 
Russian Metropolitanate in 1955, in the constant tension between priests and 
parish councils, in the rising tide of various laymen’s organizations, youth 
movements, etc.—all claiming the right to take an active part in church gov¬ 
ernment and to limit what seems to them an unjustified clerical monopoly. 
This confusion calls for a constructive rethinking of the very principle of con- 
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ciliarity, for its truly Orthodox definition and interpretation. We need a 
theology of councils as a general foundation and framework of the practice 
of conciliarity. And although it will take much time and effort to elaborate 
it in all its details, the task cannot be postponed any longer. Distortions and 
heresies are creeping into the life of the Church and silence means betrayal. 
We must begin—this essay being no more than a beginning—by an attempt 
to clarify some basic presuppositions, to indicate some possible directions for 
a constructive discussion. 

II. 

The Orthodox Church claims to be the church of councils. This claim is 
clear enough in its negative connotations when directed against Roman 
papalism or Protestant individualism. But what does it mean as a positive 
affirmation? To realize the difficulties implied in answering this question, we 
must remember, first, that no theological definition of a “council” has so 
far been commonly accepted, 1 and, second, that in her history the Orthodox 
Church has had not one, but several patterns of councils, which in many re¬ 
spects differed rather substantially one from another. Thus, for example, 
there is no evidence of any “councils” in the modem meaning of this term 
for the hundred years between the so-called Apostolic Council in Jerusalem 
(Acts 15) and the “gatherings of the faithful” in Asia, mentioned by Euse¬ 
bius in connection with Montanism. 2 Does this mean, to quote a Russian his¬ 
torian of the early councils, that the “conciliary institution did not function 
for a whole century”? 3 But then how can this institution be an essential ele¬ 
ment of the Church’s life? All early councils known to us are exclusively 
episcopal in their membership. But they differ deeply one from another as to 
their form and functions. The Ecumenical Councils cannot be isolated from 
the imperial context within which they operated. The provincial councils 
described in the various canonical collections of the fourth and fifth centuries 
are short conventions of bishops of all the churches, whereas the later patri¬ 
archal synods became a permanent organ of church government. I have 
analyzed elsewhere the ecclesiological implications of these differences 4 and 
there is no need to repeat this analysis here. But there remains the significant 
fact that in Russia, for example, during the whole “synodal period” (XVIII- 
XIX centuries) there were no councils of bishops, and the Russian episcopate 
as a whole met for the first time at the memorable Moscow Sobor of 1917-18; 
yet this time not as a bishops’ council, but as a council of bishops, clergy and 
laity. This meant a radically new idea of church government and of the 
council itself, an idea which has provoked and still provokes controversies 
within the Church. 

It is evident, therefore, that a purely external study of the councils, their 
constitution, membership and procedures cannot give us a clearcut definition 
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of what the councils must be in our own time and situation. The “conciliary 
principle” firmly proclaimed by our whole Tradition cannot be simply iden¬ 
tified with any of its multiple historical and empirical expressions. And thus, 
from the “phaenomenology” of councils, we must go to their “ontology,” i.e., 
to their relation to the totality of the Church’s life, to their ecclesiological 
roots and foundations. 

III. 

To achieve this we must, first of all, overcome the onesided, yet usual, 
approach to the problem of councils from the sole point of view of church 
government. In our “westernizing” theological systems, ecclesiology was in¬ 
deed reduced to the question of “church order”, to the institutional aspect of 
the Church. It is as if theologians had tacitly admitted that “institution” has 
priority over “life”, or, in other terms, that the Church as the new life of 
grace and communion with God, as the reality of Redemption, is “generated” 
by the Church as institution. Within this approach the Church was studied 
as a set of “valid” institutions and the whole ecclesiological interest was fo¬ 
cused on the formal conditions of “validity” and not on the reality of the 
Church herself. In the Orthodox perspective, however, this reality —the 
Church as the new life in Christ and participation in the new eon of the 
Kingdom, has priority over “institution”. This does not mean that the insti¬ 
tutional aspect of the Church is secondary, contingent and non-essential— 
such an assumption would lead us to a protestantizing deviation in ecclesi¬ 
ology. It means only that institution is not the “cause” of the Church, but 
the means of her expression and actualization in “this world”, of her identity 
with, and participation in, the reality of the new being. Elsewhere I proposed 
to define as sacramental the relationship between the Church as institution 
and the Church as the reality of the Body of Christ and the Temple of the 
Holy Spirit. Sacrament, in this connotation, primarily means the passage 
from the old into the new, for this passage constitutes the very essence of the 
Church’s life. 5 There exists, therefore, an organic and essential link between 
“institution” and “reality” (grace, new life, new creation) but its definition 
in terms of cause and effects is misleading because it replaces an ecclesiology 
of contents with an ecclesiology of form, centered almost exclusively on the 
question of validity; and validity is a purely juridical and formal concept 
which in itself and by itself neither reveals, nor communicates any living 
content. To debate whether three drops of water are “sufficient” to make a 
baptism valid, or whether it requires “immersion”, is perfectly meaningless 
as long as the institutional form of a sacrament is understood merely as a 
causa efficiens of a result, whose real meaning and “content” are not revealed 
in this form itself. Any form agreed upon as “necessary and sufficient”, i.e., 
given a juridical sanction, can guarantee the “validity”. In the Orthodox 
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perspective, however, the “validity” of the institution or “form” comes to it 
from its ontological adequacy to the reality which it truly “represents”, makes 
present, and therefore can communicate and fulfill. The institution is sacra¬ 
mental because its whole purpose is to constantly transcend itself as institution, 
to fulfill and actualize itself as New Being; and it can be sacramental because 
as institution it corresponds to the reality it fulfills, is its real image. 

These general remarks must now be applied to the problem of councils. 
As long as they are considered only in terms of “power” and “government”, 
their understanding will remain hopelessly onesided. The first question is not: 
“What is a valid council?”, or—“Who are the members of a council?”, or 
even, “How much power has a council?”. The first question is— “What is 
a council and how does it reflect the conciliary nature of the Church her¬ 
self?” Before we understand the place and the function of the council in the 
Church, we must, therefore, see the Church herself as a council . For she is 
indeed a council in the deepest meaning of this word because she is primarily 
the revelation of the Blessed Trinity, of God and of Divine Life as essentially 
a perfect council. The Trinitarian foundations of the Church have been 
badly neglected in modem ecclesiological revival, dominated heavily by the 
idea of organism and organic unity on the one hand, that of “institutional¬ 
ism” on the other hand. 6 But the idea of organism isolated from a Trinitarian 
context (i.e., unity as unity of persons) may lead to a dangerously impersonal 
and almost “biological” concept of the Church. The Church is Trinitarian in 
both “form” and “content,” because she is the restoration of man and his 
life as an image of God, Who is Trinity. She is an image of the Trinity and 
the gift of Trinitarian life because life is redeemed and restored in her as 
essentially conciliary. The new life given in Christ is unity and oneness: “that 
they may be one as we are” (John 17:11). Being council in “content”, the 
divine gift of life, the Church is, therefore, council in “form”, or as institu¬ 
tion, for the purpose of all her institutional aspects is to fulfill the Church 
as perfect council, to grow into the fulness of “conciliary life”. All her life, 
and not only a “council” in the technical sense of this term, is conciliary 
because “conciliarity” is her essential quality. Each act of her self-edification: 
worship, prayer, teaching, preaching, healing—is conciliary for it is both 
founded in the “sobornost” of her new life in Christ and its fulfillment or 
actualization. And it is this conciliary ontology of the Church in the totality 
of her essence and life that constitutes the framework for the function of a 
council in church government. 

IV. 

The Church is conciliary and the Church is hierarchical. There exists 
today a tendency to oppose these two qualifications of the Church, or at 
least, to emphasize one over the other. On the “clerical” side, conciliarity is 
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viewed as contained within the hierarchical principle, as limited to hierarchy* 
A council here is primarily a council of the hierarchy itself and, ideally, the 
laity ought to be excluded from it. Many a priest considers the participation 
of laity in various church councils as a regrettable compromise with the spirit 
of our time, a compromise to be disposed of when the clergy recovers suf¬ 
ficient “control” of the church. On the “lay” side, we see the opposite trend. 
Here it is the “hierarchy” that must ultimately submit itself to “conciliarism”, 
to become the executors of decisions taken by councils of which the laity are 
an integral, if not the leading, part. 

It is indeed tragic that these two tendencies are accepted today as the 
only alternatives, for both are wrong. They are the result of a deviation from 
the truly Orthodox concept of conciliaity, which excludes the “clerical” as 
well as the purely “democratic” interpretations and which is neither opposed 
to the hierarchical principle nor diluted in it. The truth is that the hier¬ 
archical principle belongs to the very essence of the council, as the latter is 
revealed and understood in the Church. The perfect “council”, the Blessed 
Trinity, is a hierarchy and not an impersonal equality of interchangeable 
“members.” Orthodox theology has always stressed this hierarchical concept 
of Trinitarian life, so that the very Oneness of God is ascribed precisely to 
the unique type of relationship between the Persons of the Trinity. The 
Trinity is the perfect council because the Trinity is the perfect Hierarchy. 
And the Church, since she is the gift and the manifestation of the true life, 
which is Trinitarian and conciliary, is hierarchical because she is conciliary, 
hierarchy being the essential quality of the conciliarity. To oppose these two 
principles is to deviate from the Orthodox understanding of both hierarchy 
and council. For the “sobornost 5 ”, as revealed in the Church, is not a dis¬ 
solution of persons in an impersonal unity which would then be unity only 
inasmuch as it rejects and ignores the distinction of persons, their unique 
and personal being. Sobornost’ is unity of persons, who fulfill their personal 
being in “conciliarity” with other persons, who are council inasmuch as they 
are persons, so that many are one (and not merely “united”) without ceasing 
to be many . And this true conciliarity, the oneness of many, is by its very 
nature, hierarchical, for hierarchy is, above everything else, the total mutual 
recognition of persons in their unique, personal qualifications, of their unique 
place and function in relation with other persons, of their objective and 
unique vocation within the conciliary life. The principle of hierarchy implies 
the idea of obedience, but not that of subordination, for obedience is based 
on a personal relationship whereas subordination is, in its very essence, an 
impersonal one. The Son is fully obedient to the Father, but He is not sub¬ 
ordinated to Him. He is perfectly obedient because He perfectly and fully 
knows the Father as Father. But He is not subordinated to Him because 
subordination implies imperfect knowledge and relationship and, therefore, 
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the necessity of “enforcement” . . . Hierarchy, thus, is not a relationship of 
“power” and “submission”, but of a perfect obedience of all to all in Christ, 
obedience being the recognition and the knowledge of the personal gifts and 
charisms of each by all. Whatever is truly conciliary is truly personal and, 
therefore, truly hierarchical. And the Church is hierarchical simply because 
she is the restored life, the perfect society, the true council. To ordain some¬ 
one to a hierarchical function does not mean his elevation above the others, 
his opposition to them as “power” to “submission”. It means the recognition 
by the Church of his personal vocation within the Ecclesia, of his appoint¬ 
ment by God, Who knows the hearts of men and is, therefore, the source of 
all vocations and gifts. It is, thus, a truly conciliary act, for it reveals the 
obedience of all: the obedience of the one who is ordained, the obedience of 
those who ordain him, i.e., recognize in him the Divine call to the ministry of 
government, the obedience of the whole Church to the will of God. 

For this reason, all contemporary attempts to limit the “power” of the clergy 
or to give the laity a share in this power are based on an incredible confusion. 
“Clergy” are, by definition, those whose special ministry and “obedience” is 
to govern the Church and whom the Church has recognized as called to this 
ministry. This confusion can be explained only by a complete secularization 
of the very idea of church government and of the Church herself. The par¬ 
tisans of the lay participation in church government do not seem to under¬ 
stand that the “spiritual power” which they acknowledge in the clergy — the 
power to perform the Sacraments, to preach, the confess, etc., not only is 
not different from the power to administer the Church, but that it is the 
same power. Those who edify the Church through Word and Sacrament are 
those who govern it, and vice versa, those who govern it are those whose 
ministry is to build it by Word and Sacrament. The real question concerning 
church government, and more specifically, its conciliary nature, is not whe¬ 
ther laity should or should not be given a share in the power of the clergy. 
In this form the question is a nonsensical one, for it implies a confusion be¬ 
tween clergy and laity, alien to the whole tradition of the Church, to the very 
foundations of Orthodox ecclesiology. The real question concerns the rela¬ 
tion between the ministry of government and the conciliary nature of the 
Church. How does the hierarchical principle fulfill the Church as council ? 
The unfortunate reduction of the whole problem of church government to a 
competition between clergy and laity obscures this real question, which, if it 
is properly understood and answered, solves at the same time the “clergy- 
laity” problem. 

V. 

The government of the Church operates on three distinct levels: the 
parish, the diocese, and the supra-diocesan entities such as the metropolitan 
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district, the autocephalous church, and, ultimately, the Church Universal. 
But before we analyze each one of them from the “conciliary” point of view, 
we must briefly acknowledge a very important difference which exists be¬ 
tween our present situation and the early church, a difference which, al¬ 
though it is obvious to every one who has studied the canonical tradition of 
the Church, has nevertheless been the object of no serious ecclesiological 
study. In the early church every “parish” was in fact a “diocese,” if by 
parish we mean a local ecclesia —a concrete, visible community, and by 
“diocese” a church governed by one bishop. As is well known, there existed 
at the beginning no “parish priests” and each local community was normally 
headed by a bishop. All definitions and descriptions of church government 
in classical canonical collections are given, therefore, in reference to the 
normal bearer of ecclesiastical power, i.e., the bishop. This means that in 
order to elucidate the basic structure of church government, one must begin 
with the “local church” in its early and classical expression. 

Several recent studies in early ecclesiology stress—and rightly so—the 
central and unique position of the bishop in the ecclesia. The trend is still 
to defend the “monarchical” episcopate and to the old arguments several 
new ones have been added, especially since the rediscovery of the “eucharis- 
tic”, sacramental ecclesiology of the early church. And yet brought to its 
extreme this trend may lead to a distorted picture. In fact, the term “mon¬ 
archical” is scarcely a happy one when applied to the early episcopate. All 
available evidence points to the very real importance of the presbyterium 
in the local church, the college of presbyters or elders being precisely the 
council of the bishop and an essential organ of church government. Long 
before their transformation into heads of separate communities the mem¬ 
bers of the “second order” existed as a necessary collective complement of 
the bishop’s power, and early rites of ordination point to the “gift of gov¬ 
ernment” as the principal charism of the presbyters. From the very begin¬ 
ning the government of the church was truly conciliary and it is precisely 
the relationship between the unique function and ministry of the bishop, on 
the one hand, and the government of the presbyters, on the other hand, that 
reveals to us the basic contents of what we described above as “hierarchical 
conciliarism” or “conciliary hierarchy”, as the organic unity of the conciliary 
and the hierarchical principles within the Church. 

This relationship reveals, first, the true nature of church government. 
Here again, the term “sacramental” may be used. On the one hand, the 
presbyters really govern the Church, i.e., take care of all the immediate needs 
of the community, both material and spiritual. But, on the other hand, it is 
the function of the bishop, his own and unique ministry or leitourgeia , to refer 
all these acts of church life to the ultimate purpose of the Church, to trans¬ 
form them into acts of the Church’s self-edification and self-fulfillment as 
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the Body of Christ. And he does it primarily through his functions of prois- 
tamenos , the president of the eucharistic assembly, which is the sacrament 
of the Church, in which all gifts, all ministries, all vocations are indeed united 
and sealed as acts of the “same God, who worketh all in all” (1 Cor. 12:6). 
“Government”, “administration” are thus revealed to be not just autonomous 
areas within the Church, but an integral part of the Church as the sacrament 
of the Kingdom. The gift of government is a charism, and the presbyters 
are not simple “advisors” of the bishop, but in ordination they truly receive 
this charism, as their charism. Their government is real and, yet, they can do 
nothing without the bishop, i.e., without his recognition of all their acts as 
acts of the Church, for he alone has the “power” to unify and to express 
the life of the community as the “new life” of the Church of God. The gov¬ 
ernment of the Church is thus truly hierarchical and truly conciliary. The 
presbyters, or “elders”, are the leading members of the ecclesia, those in 
whom the whole Church has recognized the gifts of wisdom, justice, teaching, 
administration. They are not opposed to laity, but are its true representatives 
for they express and manage all the real needs of the people and this is why 
they are presbyters. Their government is conciliary because in their plurality 
they can express the whole reality of the concrete community, the variety of 
its needs and aspirations. But this plurality is transformed into, and sealed 
as, oneness by the bishop whose specific charism is to “fulfill” the Church as 
One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic. If the presbyters were mere “subordi¬ 
nates” of the bishop, delegates of his power, executives of his orders, with 
no initiative, no “life”, of their own, the bishop would have nothing to “trans¬ 
form,” nothing to express, nothing to fulfill. The Church would cease to be a 
council, a body, a hierarchy and would become “power” and “subordina¬ 
tion”. She would no longer be the sacrament of the new life in Christ .. . But 
it is the real life of the Church as council, as family, as oneness that the 
bishop fulfills and he does it because it is his very charism to have nothing 
of his own but to belong—truly and absolutely—to all, to have no other life, 
no other power, no other end, but to unite all in Christ. 

It is impossible to analyze here even briefly the process which transformed 
the original “episcopal” structure of the local church into what we know 
today as parish. This process, although it represents one of the most radical 
changes that ever took place in the Church, remained, strange as it may 
seem, virtually unnoticed by ecclesiologists and canonists. And this lack of 
ecclesiological reaction explains why it is on the parish level that the crisis 
of church government seems to have its real focus today. It has not been 
sufficiently understood that the transformation to the presbyter-member of 
the bishop’s council into the hierarchical head of a separate community 
transformed in fact the very idea of church government and power. The 
bishop, on the one hand, was deprived of his “council” and his power became 
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indeed “monarchical”. The priest, on the other hand, became a simple 
subordinate of this monarchical power and from “conciliary” the bishop- 
priest relationship became a relationship of subordination and “delegation 
of power”. All this meant a deep transformation in the original conciliary 
understanding of both hierarchy and ecclesia. The concept of hierarchy was 
identified with that of subordination, of greater and lesser “degrees of power”. 
As to the parish, deprived of the conciliary government which the “episcopal” 
church had in the presbyterium, it lost for several centuries even the rudi¬ 
mentary forms of conciliary life, ceased to be “council” in any real meaning 
of this word. It was thus forced, first, into a purely passive understanding of 
the laos as completely subordinated to the hierarchy, and then, the progress 
of democratic ideas helping, into a lay rebellion against the hierarchy... 
The “clericalization” of the Church was to provoke inevitably its logical 
counterpart—a rebellion . . . And yet, this rebellion should not be explained 
entirely by ignorance, evil influences of the “modem world”, etc. From the 
Orthodox point of view, “clericalism” is also a deviation, an error. And the 
attempts of today’s laity to have a greater “share” in church life, obscured 
and deficient as they are, are nourished by a confused, yet justified desire to 
recover the “sobornost’ ”, the true conciliarity of the Church. To crush them 
by an excess of clericalism would be as bad as to accept them in their secu- 
laristic, juridical, democratic forms. What we must seek is the restoration of 
the eternal truth of the Church. 

VI. 

First of all, we must simply acknowledge the fact that today the imme¬ 
diate, concrete expression of the Church is no longer the visible gathering 
of the faithful under the bishop, but the parish . A Christian knows the 
Church and lives in the Church as a member of his parish, which to him is 
the only visible ecclesia. The diocese is for him a more or less abstract ad¬ 
ministrative echelon, not a living reality. The parishioners see the bishop on 
certain solemn occasions or appeal to him when a crisis arises in their parish. 
Because of this real situation, all attempts simply to return to the “episcopal” 
experience of the Church in its second or third century forms (episcopus in 
ecclesia et ecclesia in episocopo) will remain the domain of academic wishful 
thinking as long as we ignore the reality of the parish and the position of the 
priest in it. We must admit that many of the characteristics of the early 
“episcopal” community have been assummed by the parish, just as the 
priest has been given many of the bishop’s functions. Today, the priest is 
the normal celebrant, pastor and teacher of the Church, all functions which 
in the early Church were fulfilled by the bishop. 

This transformation raises two important questions. A first one, which 
we cannot analyze here in all its applications, concerns the bishop-priest re- 
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chorepiscopoi or rural bishops failed. This radical departure from the early 
structure of the local Church is usually explained as an acceptance by the 
Church of secular principles of government, i.e., as a certain “collapse” of 
the early ecclesiology. But this explanation is, to say the least, one-sided. The 
office of the bishop, his place in the whole life of the Church, were too cen¬ 
tral, too essential to have been so easily “adjusted” to a non-ecclesiastical 
pattern of government. There must have been a reason within the Church 
herself, within her own “logic,” which made her prefer the dislocation of the 
local church into parishes to the multiplication of bishops. To find this reason 
is essential for the proper understanding of the diocese-parish relationship 
in our own situation. It seems to us that virtually all historians who dealt 
with the changes in ecclesiastical structure following the conversion of Con¬ 
stantine, overlooked one very important “sociological” factor. It is well known 
that during the first three centuries the Church remained almost exclusively 
an urban phenomenon, and the expansion of Christianity began with the 
great metropolitan centers of the Greco-Roman world. This means that the 
local church, in its earliest form, did not correspond to, or express, a natural 
community as an organic and pre-existing society, but was the ecclesia , the 
gathering of people belonging to a great variety of backgrounds, social posi¬ 
tions, etc. All early evidence, beginning with St. Paul’s epistles, supports this 
affirmation. The Church was in Rome but it was not yet the Church of Rome. 
This means also that not being identified with any class, group, district or 
“way of life,” the early “local church” had a natural “catholicity,” an all- 
embracing quality, so that being absolutely free from any “organic” con¬ 
nections with “this world,” she could truly represent the whole of it, be open 
to all. The conversion of the Empire meant, from this point of view, a pro¬ 
gressive identification of each local Church with a natural community, with 
an organic local “society” finding in the Church the religious expression and 
sanction of its existence. But a natural local community is never truly “cath¬ 
olic,” for it is, by its very essence, self-centered and limited in its own interests 
and needs. It is ontologically “selfish,” this being especially true of the rural 
communities, and it was this danger of “naturalization,” i.e., of a complete 
identification with the natural community, that the Church faced beginning 
with the fourth century — the danger, in other terms, of loosing the catho¬ 
licity of her life. The only possibility to counteract this danger was to keep 
the “local churches” within a wider ecclesiastical framework, thus preventing 
them from being completely identified with the “local life” with all its in¬ 
escapable limitations and self-centeredness. The acceptance by the Church 
of the diocesan structure — the bishop remaining in the “metropolis” and 
the priests becoming heads of parishes — was thus not a compromise with 
the imperial administrative structure, but, on the contrary, a reaction of the 
ecclesiastical organism to the danger of being “absorbed” by natural society. 
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What was true centuries ago remains true — mutatis mutandis — today. 
Sociological conditions and structures have changed, but a parish is still 
essentially conditioned by its environment and, therefore, naturally limited in 
its "catholicity.” Its life, the very scope of its possibilities and resources de¬ 
pends, of necessity, on a given “situation” which the parish, if left to itself, 
cannot and probably must not fully transcend . It may be a "middle-class” or 
a “workers’” or a "missionary” or a “suburban” parish, and although ideally 
none of these qualifications is simply to determine its life, none of them can 
be ignored. Therefore, it is from the diocese that a parish receives its catho¬ 
licity , i.e., the constant challenge to transcend itself as a self-centered and 
self-sufficient community, to identify itself not only with its own “people” and 
their “religious needs,” but with the Church and her eternal “needs.” Cath¬ 
olicity is the identity of each church with the One, Holy, Catholic and Apos¬ 
tolic Church, and for each community to be “catholic” means to be “accorded 
with the whole,” to live not only together with all other communities, but 
also towards an ultimate goal, which transcends all local needs, all local 
“situations” and limitations, for it is nothing else but the Kingdom of God... 
And the bearer, the organ and the minister of catholicity is the bishop. It is 
his charism and duty to give the Church direction and purpose, to call each 
parish and all of them together to fulfill themselves as movement, as pilgrim¬ 
age towards the Kingdom, to edify the Church. The diocese, thus, is parishes 
together , united in the bishop, who by his "episcopacy”: supervision, guid¬ 
ance, teaching, organizing — transforms their separate existences into one life 
which is indeed the life of the Church. A parish has neither the resources nor 
the inner impetus for a full catholicity. It can have it only together with other 
similar communities, which all together transcend their natural limitations, 
and they have it within a "catholic structure” which transcends each one of 
them separately and yet is their life as oneness, communion and unity of 
purpose. 

But here again the very nature of the diocese requires the full restoration 
of the conciliary principle. Just as the parish because of its lack of conciliarity 
was for a long time a mere “cultic” institution, the diocese, if understood only 
in terms of “central administration,” becomes a mere bureaucracy with the 
bishop as head not so much of the Church, but of various administrative 
organs. To be a living center for all parishes, the real organ of their unity and 
common life, the bishop must be in a conciliary relationship with all of them 
and this must be achieved through the bishop’s council, i.e., the presbyterium. 

The priest is the organic link between the bishop and the parish, yet not 
only in terms of “subordination” and “delegation of powers,” but precisely in 
those of “conciliary unity.” The priest together with the bishop are the living 
image of the diocese as Church , for in each priest his whole parish is truly 
"re-presented,” made present, just as in the unity of the bishop with his priests 
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lationship. To explain the change in the priest’s status only in terms of 
“delegated power”, as it is done by the supporters of “episcopalism” 
a outrance, to reduce, in other words, the priest to the position of a bishop’s 
delegate, is simply impossible. The priest is ordained to the priesthood, and 
not to be a “delegate,” and this means that he has the priesthood of the 
Church in his own right. One cannot be priest, teacher and pastor by “dele¬ 
gation” and there can be no “delegated charism”. The very transformation 
of his status was possible because from the beginning the presbyter was a 
priest, shared in the priestly functions. But then if he is, in a real sense, the 
head of a community, if his ministry is to fulfill it as “Church”, the second 
question, that of the conciliary aspects of his power, must of necessity be 
raised. It must be admitted that for a long time, the parish as community, as 
ecclesia, simply did not exist outside a common attendance at worship; and 
the absence of “conciliarity” transformed the very piety of the faithful into 
an individualistic and liturgical piety, from which the very idea of “com¬ 
munity” and oneness of life were excluded. From this point of view, the 
ideas of parish council and parish meeting emerge, not from a source alien 
to tradition, but, in spite of all possible and actual deviations, from the deep 
instinct of the Church. The only tragedy is that on both sides, the “clerical” 
and the “lay”, this conciliarity is understood and formulated within a nar¬ 
row juridical framework, is expressed in terms of “rights” and “duties”, 
“voting” and “decision-making” and other purely secular categories. There 
exists the deeply un-Orthodox opposition of “spiritual” matters to “mate¬ 
rial” ones, an opposition which contradicts and destroys the sacramental 
nature of the Church, where all that is “material” is transformed and spi¬ 
ritualized, and all that is spiritual is a power of transformation. 

The conciliary principle which has been “forced” on the parish need not 
be either rejected or “limited” by reinforcement of “clericalism”. It must be 
churched . This means, on the one hand, the acceptance by the clergy of the 
true hierarchical principle, which is not naked “power” but a deeply spirit¬ 
ual and pastoral concern for the Church as family, as oneness of life and 
manifestation of the spiritual gifts. Not only must the priest not be afraid of 
“conciliarity,” he must encourage and seek it, he must help every member 
of the Church to discover his particular “gift” and “vocation” within the life 
of the Body and unite all these gifts in the unity of life and “edification” of 
the Church. This means, on the other hand, a slow process of lay education, 
the overcoming by the laity of their defensive reflexes and attitudes. And 
this will take place only when the laity understand that the priest really 
needs them, that he needs, not their “votes”, but their talents, their advice, 
their real “council” or, in other terms, their real participation in the life of 
the Church. True conciliarity is neither expressed nor achieved in the purely 
formal and abstract “right to vote”. One must realize that there is in fact 
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nothing to vote upon in the Church, for all the issues that may arise in the 
life of the Church are ultimately related to Truth itself and truth cannot be 
a matter of voting. Yet to reach this Truth, to “apply it to life”, requires 
an effort of mind and heart, of conscience and will, and in this effort all can 
and must participate and help, all can have a 4 Voice”: this is true conciliarity. 
If indeed the “power of decision”, the final responsibility, belongs to the 
priest, in the process of reaching that decision as truly ecclesial, he needs 
the help of all, for his power is to express the “mind of the Church”. The 
mind of the Church is Christ’s mind in us, our mind in Christ, so that when 
finally we receive in obedience the decision of the Church, it is the obedience 
of free children and not that of slaves, an obedience based on knowledge, 
understanding, participation and not on blind subordination. It is knowledge 
of Truth that makes us truly free and truly obedient. All this means that the 
parish council properly understood is not a committee of practical and busi¬ 
ness-minded men elected to “manage” the “material interests” of the parish, 
but the council of the priest in all aspects of church life. There should exist 
indeed a special rite of appointing the parish elders to the council, which 
would express and emphasize the spiritual dimensions of their ministry; and 
there is a real need for retreats and sessions at which the active laymen 
would be guided to understand the mystery of the Church . . . All this, how¬ 
ever, will remain wishful thinking as long as clergy themselves contribute to 
the secularization of the laity by limiting their initiative in the life of the 
church to “finances” and “fund-raising” and by ignoring the Orthodox con¬ 
cept of the laos, the People of God. And if the conctltary principle is not re¬ 
stored on the parish level, its other expressions will remain meaningless and 
inoperative. 

VII. 

Of all the levels of Church government, the diocese is probably the most 
“nominal” today. It is somewhat squeezed between the realities of the parish 
and that of the supra-diocesan power—the patriarch, the synod, etc. And yet 
it is on the diocesan level that the essential “power” in the Church—the 
bishop—is to be expressed and fulfilled. There exists, therefore, a double prob¬ 
lem: that of the relationship between the diocese and the parish, and that of 
its place within a wider grouping of churches. 

We have stated already that the “parish” has acquired many character¬ 
istics of the early “episcopal” church and is, in fact, the actual form of the 
local church. Yet it is highly significant that during the Christianization of 
the Roman Empire, as Christian communities increased in number, the office 
of the bishop, which we know to have been the essential office of the local 
church, was not multiplied accordingly but remained attached only to prin¬ 
cipal churches. The attempt to introduce into the Church, the so-called 
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the catholicity of the Church is made present to all parishes. The presbyter - 
turn, i.e., a corporate unity of priests with a bishop, must be restored comple¬ 
menting the actual individual relationship between the bishop and each 
priest. It is the only organic diocesan council, organic because rooted in the 
very nature of the Church. Here not only are all affairs of the diocese dis¬ 
cussed but the very direction of the Church’s life is shaped and acknowledged. 
The decisions of the bishop are no longer then “executive orders,” but organic 
decisions of the Church herself. Modern means of communication, the whole 
modem “way of life” would make it indeed easy for the “presbyterium” to 
meet with the bishop regularly — three or four times a year. It would give 
the diocese a reality which it lacks today. The conciliarity of the parish would 
find its organic fulfillment in the conciliarity of the diocese. 

VIII. 

Finally, the conciliarity of the Church on any supra-diocesan level — 
the metropolitan district or province, the autocephalous church and, ulti¬ 
mately, the Church Universal, is expressed and fulfilled in the council of 
bishops. The Churches come together and fulfill themselves as One Church in 
and through the unity of bishops. Episcopatus unus est , and the supreme 
power in the Church belongs to the bishops. This truth needs no elaboration 
for the whole tradition supports it. We have discussed elsewhere 7 the structure 
and the meaning of episcopal conciliarism and there is no need to repeat this 
discussion here. The only point which indeed needs elucidation is the modem 
trend to include the priests and the laity in the “supreme authority” of the 
Church, to make not bishops’ councils but the councils of bishops, priests and 
laity the organ of that authority. The fundamental danger of that trend is 
that, by undermining and confusing the hierarchial principle, it undermines at 
the same time the genuine conciliarity of the Church. If, as we tried to show, 
hierarchy is the very form and condition of conciliarity, it really belongs to the 
bishops to express the whole life of the Church, to be the true representatives 
of her fulness. The actual structure of our clergy-laity councils, however, cre¬ 
ates the impression that each “order” of the Church has its specific “interests,” 
so that the laity, for example, has needs and interests different from, if not 
opposed to, those of the clergy. Clergy become representatives of clergy, and 
laity those of the laity. But then the “conciliarity” of the Church simply ceases 
to exist and is replaced by a “balance of power” which results too often in 
constant frustration for both clergy and laity. In fact, however, it is the very 
essence and purpose of the clergy to express and to fulfill the real “interests” 
and needs — not of “laity” as opposed to clergy, but of the laos — the People 
of God, the Church of Christ. No one in the Church has interests or needs 
different from those of the Church herself, for it is the very life of the Church 
to unite all of us in grace and truth. If the true conciliarity, of which we speak 
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here, is restored on each level of the Church, if every member of the Church 
fully participates in her life according to his calling, gifts and position, if, in 
other words, the Church is fully and truly council in all her manifestations — 
there is simply no need for anything else as the ultimate expression of this 
council, but the council of bishops — the very image and fulness of the One, 
Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church. This does not mean that the council 
of bishops has to be a “secret,” closed meeting of “executives.” It can and 
must be open to the participation, advice, interest, comments of the whole 
Church. “Public opinion” in its truly Christian form as concern for the 
Church, as an active interest in her life, as free discussion of her problems, as 
initiative — is another and most welcome form of “conciliarity” and the fear 
of it, the tendency of our hierarchy to act by means of “faits accomplis” with¬ 
out any previous discussion of ecclesiastical matters with the body of the 
Church, is indeed a dangerous tendency, a misunderstanding of the true 
nature of power in the Church. 

The Church is hierarchical because it is conciliary. It fulfills itself as 
“council” by being hierarchical. This fundamental truth is the starting point 
for a truly Orthodox theology of councils. 

NOTES: 

1 Cf. Nicholas Afanassiev, Le Concile dans la thiologie orthodoxe russe, in Irdnikon, 
vol. xxxv, 1962, pp. 316-339. 

2 Eusebius, Eccles. Hist., V, 16, 10. 

3 A. I. Pokrovsky, The Synods of the First Three Centuries, Serguiev Posad, 1914 
(in Russian), p. 14. 

*Cf. my essay The Idea of Primacy in Orthodox Ecclesiohgy in Primacy and Pri¬ 
macies, a special issue of St. Vladimir’s Seminary Quarterly, vol. 4, 2-3, 1960, p. 67 ff. 

5 Cf. my essay Theology and Eucharist in St. Vladimir’s Seminary Quarterly, vol. 5, 
no. 4, 1961, p. 10 and following. 

6 Ibidem, p. 14. 

7 Cf. The Idea of Primacy in Orthodox Ecclesiohgy quoted above. 
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Problems of Orthodoxy In America: 
The Russian Church* 

Marvin Leonard James Sghrank 


L Historical Background 

The Orthodox Churches of the United States currently divided accord¬ 
ing to nationality were originally all united in the Russian missionary Diocese 
of the Aleutian Islands and North America, which was under the highest 
governing body of the Russian Orthodox Church, the Holy Synod in St, 
Petersburg. The very complicated situation arising from the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion of 1917 coupled with the rise of national pride among the various Ortho¬ 
dox peoples wrought havoc upon the once united Orthodox Church of Am¬ 
erica. Not only did this period following the Bolshevik overthrow of the old 
regime render confusion among the various nationalities making up the 
American Orthodox, but it was responsible for causing the Russian them¬ 
selves to split up into separate groups, and establish separate Russian Ortho¬ 
dox Churches both in Europe and in the United States. 

Though it is popular thought to think of the Russian Church as having 
arisen in this country as a result of late nineteenth and early twentieth century 
Russian immigration to the United States, in truth the Russian Orthodox 
Church has had an existence on the continent of North America since the 
closing years of the eighteenth century. 

Several years after the Russian discovery of Alaska and the Aleutians, a 
Russian mission was sent to that area. This mission reached Kodiak Island 
on September 24, 1794. This date marks the beginning of the Russian Ortho¬ 
dox Church in North America. 1 

In Siberia, in 1799, Archmandrite Joasaph was consecrated Bishop of 
Kodiak, but never reached his diocese, as his ship sank before he reached 
Alaska. A new bishop for Alaska was not appointed until forty years later. In 
1839, Father John Veniaminov, a missionary in Alaska who was also an 


* The present article is a shortened version of an academic study presented at Mich¬ 
igan State University. The author is not an Orthodox. This view of a sympathetic “out¬ 
sider,” without committing anybody but the author, may certainly contribute to an 
objective discussion of a burning problem. —Editor 
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expert in the Aleut language, was consecrated Bishop of the missionary dio¬ 
cese of Kamchatka, Alaska, and the Kurile Islands, under the name of Inno¬ 
cent. In 1848, St. Michael’s Cathedral was built in Sitka, which still serves 
as the seat of the Bishop of Alaska. From 1858 to 1870, Sitka was designated 
the see of a suffragan bishop. This office was occupied by Bishop Peter (1859- 
1867) and by his successor, Bishop Paul (1867-1870). In 1868, Bishop Inno¬ 
cent became Metropolitan of Moscow, then the highest office in the Russian 
Orthodox Church. 

With Alaska having been sold to the United States in 1867, Metropolitan 
Innocent suggested that a separate diocese be created by the Holy Synod from 
the American part of the Kamchatka diocese. This suggestion was acted 
upon, and Bishop John became the first bishop of Alaska and the Aleutian 
Islands in 1870. 

The first three parishes in the United States itself came into being almost 
simultaneously and absolutely independently of each other in the late eighteen- 
sixties. A Greek parish was established in New Orleans, and Russian parishes 
in San Francisco and New York. These parishes were international in mem¬ 
bership and were under the jurisdiction of the Russian Synod. 

In 1872, Bishop John unofficially moved the episcopal see from Sitka, 
Alaska to San Francisco, California. Under his successor, Bishop Nestor (1879- 
1882), the Russian Church authorities officially sanctioned the transfer of the 
episcopal see to San Francisco. Bishop Nestor died at sea off the coast of 
Alaska in 1882, which left the American diocese without a bishop until 1888. 
The next bishop in America was Bishop Vladimir who ruled the diocese from 
San Francisco from 1888 until 1891. 

The real growth of the Orthodox diocese in the United States began with 
the mass return of the Uniates to Orthodoxy, and the increase of Greek, 
Slavic, and Syrian immigration. This occurred around the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century. 

Russian immigrants were of three kinds: 1) peasants from the poorer 
western regions of Russia who had a dream of making money in America 
and then returning to their native lands; 2) conscripts who illegally left Rus¬ 
sia to avoid military service; and 3) people who were directly or indirectly 
involved in the revolutionary movement in Russia and who were thus forced 
to leave their homeland. This last type of immigration increased after 1905. 

Greek immigration also began to increase around this time. Originally, all 
Greek parishes were under the jurisdiction of the Russian bishop, as the 
Russian Church was the only recognized Orthodox Church in America. How¬ 
ever, increasing feelings of nationality led to an early violation of the Ortho¬ 
dox canonical concept of one bishop and one church on one territory. In 
1903-1904 the Greek Holy Trinity parish in New York became legally the 
private property of three Greek residents in order to avoid being under the 
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jurisdiction of the Russian Church. Until 1918, however, there was no Greek 
bishop in this country, and the Russian bishop attended to the needs of all 
the Orthodox people in the United States. 

From 1898 to 1907, the head of the American diocese was Archbishop 
Tikhon. Under Tikhon, in 1903, the diocesan see was transferred from San 
Francisco to New York City. At that time a cathedral church dedicated to 
St. Nicholas was built at 15 East 97th Street, now the home of the Exarchate 
of the Moscow Patriarchate. By 1907, the Diocese included 86 parishes and 
numbered 77,000 adherents. 

Archbishop Evdokim (Meschersky) who ruled the diocese in this country 
from 1914 to 1917 was the last prelate to reign in peace. Previous to 1917, the 
American mission had a definite canonical position. It was a diocese of the 
Russian Church, and was subordinate to the Holy Synod. The diocese in this 
country during this time received annual financial support from the Russian 
government. The Russian Revolution changed all this radically. 

In Russia, under the Kerensky regime, previous to the time when the 
Communists took control of Russia, the Russian Orthodox Church held its 
famous All Russian Local Council, in Moscow (1917-1918). At this council 
or “sobor” an end was put to the “synodal structure” and a patriarch was 
elected. This brought the church government back into conformity with 
“ancient church canons and the principles of Orthodox ecclesiology.” 2 Fol¬ 
lowing this, the church faced the most cruel persecutions in its history. 

The diocese of North America and the Aleutians was represented at the 
council by Archbishop Evdokim, Father Leonid Turkevich (now Metro¬ 
politan Leonty) and Father Alexander Kukulevsky. In the words of Father 
Alexander Schmemann, the Sobor became the last gift and blessing to the 
American flock from the Mother Church. 3 

Shortly after the holding of the Moscow Sobor, the Communists seized 
control of the Russian government. All normal connections between the 
American Diocese and the highest church authority ceased. Financial support 
from Russia stopped. The situation was further complicated by the fact that 
the American diocese was without a head, as the incumbent of the diocese, 
Archbishop Evdokim, never returned to this country, but joined the Living 
Church movement in Russia. It thus remained for Bishop Alexander (Ne- 
molovsky) of Canada, Evdokim’s suffragan, to control the diocese tempor¬ 
arily. 

In this complex situation, the diocesan leaders, bearing in mind the heri¬ 
tage of the Moscow Council, called a convention in Cleveland, Ohio on 
February 25, 1919. This became known as the “Second All-American Sobor.” 
In agreement with the new laws concerning the election of diocesan bishops 
as set forth at the Moscow Council, the convention elected Bishop Alexander 
as Primate of North America. Upon the recommendation of the convention, 
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Patriarch Tikhon elevated Alexander to Archbishop. Archbishop Alexander 
was unable to establish peace in the diocese. He soon resigned and left for 
Europe. 

In 1921, Metropolitan Platon (Rozhdestvensky) who had been bishop of 
the American diocese from 1907 until 1914, returned to the United States. 
Platon succeeded in restoring peace and order. This led to prominent church¬ 
men petitioning the Patriarch to reappoint Platon as head of the diocese. It 
was impossible to communicate with Tikhon directly at this time, but it was 
learned that the Patriarch was willing to relieve Metropolitan Platon of his 
Kherson and Odessa see and to confirm him as the ruling bishop of America. 

At the third All-American Sobor, held in 1922 in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl¬ 
vania from November 25th through the 27th, Metropolitan Platon was asked 
to rule the diocese. It was also decided at this meeting to postpone final con¬ 
firmation of its decision to the next sobor in the hope that better contact with 
the Patriarch could be brought about. 

In the meantime, Patriarch Tikhon orally appointed Platon to the Amer¬ 
ican diocese through a representative of the Y.M.C.A. who was in Moscow 
at the time, and in the presence of the Rev. Theodore Pashkovsky, who later 
succeeded Metropolitan Platon after the latter’s death. Patriarch Tikhon, 
after being released from prison, confirmed his oral appointment in a decree 
dated September 29, 1923. 

In the early months of 1924, a document, “purporting” to be issued by the 
Patriarch, accused Platon of engaging “in public acts of Counter-Revolution 
directed against the Soviet State and with disastrous consequences to the 
Orthodox Church.” This same document announced the dismissal of Platon, 
and stated that a new ruling bishop would be chosen. It is approximately 
from this time that the situation of the Russian churches in the United States 
became chaotic. 

Further complications arose. John Kedrovsky attempted through court 
action to gain control of St. Nicholas Cathedral in New York City in March 
of 1924. Kedrovsky claimed that he was legally the Archbishop of the North 
American diocese, having been appointed by the church known in Russia as 
the “Living Church” or “Renovated Church.” 

Amidst all this confusion, the North American diocese held the Fourth 
All-American Church Sobor, in Detroit, Michigan in April 1924. At this 
meeting it was decided that it would be impossible for the American diocese 
to be directly dependent upon the Highest Church Authority in Moscow, as 
the Patriarch, in their estimation, did not have the freedom to communicate 
with the outside world. Yet another problem facing the Sobor was how to 
handle the problems now posed by the stepped up actions of Kedrovsky 
against the Diocese. Taking all this into consideration, the Sobor meeting in 
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Detroit proclaimed the Russian Orthodox Church in America to be tempor¬ 
arily autonomous until the convocation of a new All Russian Council. The 
head of the Church in America was to be an elected Archbishop. Also, there 
was to be a Council of Bishops, a Council made up of representatives from 
the clergy and laity, and periodic All-American Sobors were to be held. The 
Detroit Sobor confirmed the election of Metropolitan Platon, and asked him 
to work out a system of rules with which to administer the American Church 
in accordance with Orthodox tradition. It was also asked of Platon that he 
inform the Patriarch of Moscow and the other Orthodox Churches about the 
decisions reached in Detroit. 

The assembly believed that all this was done in absolute conformity with 
the decrees of the Moscow Council. Dimitry Grigorieff writes: “This was in 
accordance literally and in spirit with the decrees of the Moscow Sobor con¬ 
cerning the election of the Ruling Bishop, the administration of a diocese 
and the decision of the Moscow Sobor concerning the break-down of the 
Russian Church into Metropolitan Districts. The North American Diocese 
was mentioned there — and by Patriarch Tikhon earlier — as a desired dis¬ 
trict. Also it was in absolute conformance with the decree of Patriarch Tikhon 
date November 20, 1920, No. 362, issued by the Holy Synod and Higher 
Church Council. This document contained ‘instructions to the Diocesan 
Bishop in the event that a given Diocese be severed from the highest Church 
Administration, or in case the latter’s activity stops.’ It was provided in part 
that ‘if the highest Church Administration ... would for any reason dis¬ 
continue its church-administrative activity,’ the diocesan bishop, either with 
the bishop of neighboring dioceses, or, if that were not possible, alone, should 
‘assume the full hierarchical power’ and ‘do everything possible to regulate 
the local church life, and if necessary. . . organize a diocesan administration 
suitable to conditions created.’ Other paragraphs provided for the continua¬ 
tion of local administration of the church, if the discontinuance of activity of 
the highest Church Administration ‘should acquire a protracted or even 
permanent character.’ Diocesan bishops were advised to divide their sees into 
several dioceses, to give suffragan bishops full rights, and to name new bishops. 
Finally it was provided that ‘all measures that were taken locally in accord¬ 
ance with the present instructions. . . must be submitted for confirmation 
later to the Central Church Authority when it is re-established’.” 4 

Towards the end of 1924, the claims of Kedrovsky reached the New York 
Supreme Court. On December 24, 1924, the Court ruled that the property 
belonged to the group headed by Metropolitan Platon. The New York Su¬ 
preme Court Appellate Division, however, reversed the decision, and the 
Cathedral was given to Kedrovsky, who held it for awhile, even though the 
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Russian Churches by and large continued to recognize the headship of 
Metropolitan Platon. 

* * * 

To complete our fundamental understanding of the various Russian Orth¬ 
odox church groups existing today, we must now direct our attention to a 
movement known mainly by the term “Karlovtsi movement.” 

During the Civil War, in 1919, northern Russia was in the hands of the 
Communists and Red Army. At this time, southern Russia was governed by 
the anti-Communist White Army. Because of this wartime situation, the 
southern church officials were cut off* from contact with Patriarch Tikhon and 
organized a Temporary High Church Administration in Stavropol. After the 
withdrawal of the White Army into the Crimean peninsula, this organism 
reestablished itself in Sebastopol. When the White Army was forced to leave 
Russia entirely, some bishops found themselves with remnants of the White 
Army in Constantinople. This group of “emigre” bishops was headed by 
Metropolitan Anthony of Kiev and Galicia. They decided to organize a 
Higher Church Administration abroad and stated that this group was the 
heir of the Temporary Administration created in southern Russia. This group 
had to leave Constantinople shortly thereafter, and emigrate to Sremski- 
Karlovtsi in Yugoslavia, where they established the “Synod of Bishops 
Abroad.” This same Karlovtsi movement claimed for itself supreme ecclesi¬ 
astical authority for all Russian Churches outside of Russia, and to be the 
source of their canonicity. 

The earliest pronouncements of this Karlovtsi group were extremely con¬ 
servative and had strong monarchist aspirations. This greatly aggravated the 
already difficult condition of the Church inside Russia and placed Patriarch 
Tikhon in a difficult situation. On May 3, 1922, Tikhon officially stated that 
the refugee hierarchs had no right to speak for the official Russian Orthodox 
Church. He also stated that in view of its political character, the Synod of 
Karlovtsi could not possess any canonical character. 

The new ecclesiastical formation did not have many followers in America. 
Four out of the five Russian suffragan bishops in this country and the vast 
majority of the clergy and laity backed Platon. In all, about 250 parishes 
were under his jurisdiction at the time of the Detroit Sobor. 

Platon, before he returned to America, participated in the organization 
of the Karlovtsi group, believing it to be a temporary arrangement. The 
Synod in Karlovtsi, however, did not consider itself to be a temporary group 
at all, and this caused a great deal of conflict between the Synod and Metro¬ 
politan Platon once he became Archbishop of America. Platon attended a 
convention of the Synod for the last time in 1926. At this meeting, Platon 
asked the Synod for affidavits stating that he was the lawful ruling archbishop 
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in North America, which was badly needed in view of the situation with 
Kedrovsky. The Synod demanded that Platon sign a statement recognizing 
the Karlovtsi Administration as the supreme authority of the Russian Ortho¬ 
dox Church and disavowing the decisions of the Detroit Sobor, which pro¬ 
claimed the autonomy of the church in America. Platon refused and left the 
convention. In March 1927, the Bishop’s Synod in Karlovtsi suspended 
Platon and appointed Bishop Apolinarius, the one suffragan bishop who did 
not back Metropolitan Platon, to be ruling Archbishop of North America. In 
the beginning, only a few parishes joined Apolinarius, but their membership 
increased as a result of displaced persons coming to this country after the 
Second World War. 

In 1933, Archbishop Benjamin Fedchenkoff arrived in New York from 
Paris. Archbishop Benjamin was assigned by the acting Locum Tenens of the 
Moscow Patriarchal Throne, Metropolitan Sergius, to demand from Metro¬ 
politan Platon and his clergy a written pledge of loyalty to the Soviet power. 

Platon had been approached before on this subject in connection with 
his appeal to Sergius in March 7, 1928, asking the latter’s support in the 
struggle of Platon against Kedrovsky for possession of St. Nicholas Cathedral. 
Metropolitan Sergius replied to Platon’s appeal by asking him to sign a pledge 
of non-participation in political activities, especially those directed against 
the Soviet Union and its government. Platon delayed answering this appeal, 
trying to postpone the inevitable break with the Church in Russia. Platon 
“realized the extremely precarious position of the patriarchal administration 
in captivity of the totalitarian state and wanted to preserve a status quo in 
ecclesiastical relations between Moscow and the American Diocese. The ar¬ 
rival of Archbishop Benjamin put an end to his efforts.” 5 

On May 25, 1933, Archbishop Benjamin personally submitted the follow¬ 
ing pledge to Metropolitan Platon for signing: “I feel that it is my duty to 
assure Your Eminence (Metropolitan Sergius), that in my church and public 
activities in the United States of America, I limit myself only to the affairs 
directly connected with the Orthodox Mission and the welfare of the church. 
I will abstain from participating in political life in general and particularly 
in relation to the Soviet Union.” 6 

Because of Platon’s refusal to sign the pledge, Archbishop Benjamin pro¬ 
claimed himself the new ruling archbishop of the Russian Diocese in America. 
On June 9, 1933, the Deputy Patriarchal Locum Tenens, Metropolitan 
Sergius, proclaimed Benjamin to be the Acting Exarch of the Moscow Patri¬ 
archy in America. In the same letter confirming Benjamin as head of the 
American diocese, Sergius warned the faithful Russian Orthodox in this 
country not to have communion with “schismatics,” meaning the followers of 
Platon. Sergius also stated that the meeting in August 1933 of the Patriarchal 
Holy Synod was going to examine the case of Metropolitan Platon. 
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The August meeting condemned Platon and his followers and issued a 
decree cancelling the proclamation of autonomy of the Russian Diocese in 
North America by Metropolitan Platon. The decree also named Patriarchal 
Exarch Benjamin as acting ruling bishop of the Diocese. Platon was sus¬ 
pended along with all clergy and laity who followed him, until they once 
again submitted to the jurisdiction of Moscow. In 1934, Sergius appointed 
Benjamin as permanent ruling bishop of the Russian North American Diocese. 

Metropolitan Platon died on April 20, 1934. In November of that year, 
the Fifth All-American Church Sobor of the Russian Orthodox Church in 
North America was held in Cleveland, Ohio. At this convention Bishop 
Theophilus (Pashkovsky) of San Francisco was elected Metropolitan. He 
assumed the title “Archbishop of San Francisco and Metropolitan of All 
America and Canada.” 

On January 5, 1935, the Moscow Patriarchy suspended Metropolitan 
Theophilus. 

In an attempt to achieve some kind of accord among the various Russian 
church groups outside of Russia, the representatives of the major Russian 
church groups, on the initiative of Barnabas, Patriarch of Serbia, gathered 
in Sremski Karlovtsi. Theophilus attended this meeting. At this meeting a 
document on the Temporary Status of the Russian Church Abroad was com¬ 
posed. The American Metropolitanate entered into union with three other 
Russian Metropolitans outside of Russia. Under this agreement, the bishops, 
clergy and parishes of the American Diocese of the Synod of Bishops entered 
the Metropolitanate ruled by Theophilus. At the same time, the Metropoli¬ 
tanate was able to keep its autonomy. In October 1937, the Sixth All- 
American Sobor meeting in New York reluctantly confirmed the Temporary 
Status. The temporary relationship with the American Metropolitanate and 
the Russian Synod of Bishops Abroad ended at the end of World War II. 

* * * 

World War II again brought grief and dissension to the Russian Orthodox 
Churches and people. The war between Germany and the Soviet Union was 
extremely painful for Russian Churches in America. From that time on na¬ 
tional and political considerations constituted the predominant factor in all 
subsequent church events. Three distinct approaches to the crisis in Eastern 
Europe appeared: 

1) A burning desire to see communism in Russia destroyed by all means 
and at any cost, and a sweet dream of restoration of old Imperial 
Orthodox Russia. 

2) Patriotism either blinded, or compromising, or ignorant in respect to 
the Soviet Communist authority and aspirations, which drove many 
Russian Orthodox people in the pro-Soviet camp. 
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3) Steadfast unacceptance of communism and non-recognition of the 
Soviet government, careful differentiation between the struggle of the 
Russian people for national and spiritual freedom on the one hand, 
and the Soviet communist aims on the other, without swaying either 
towards the Axis powers. 

The first two attitudes mentioned were held in many church circles. Many 
followers of the Russian Synod of Bishops Abroad held the first point of view. 
In fact, at the beginning of the war, Archbishop Vitaly, a leader of the Kar- 
lovtsi movement in this country, petitioned President Franklin Delano Roose¬ 
velt to abstain from helping the Soviet Union resist the German invasion, in 
any way. Many Russian emigrants of a monarchist and conservative bent 
believed that Germany would destroy the Soviet rule, and a free Russia would 
emerge. 

Archbishop Benjamin was representative of the opposite extreme. He was 
a very active speaker for the Soviet cause in the United States at that time. 
Benjamin’s position was strengthened when the Soviets permitted the church 
authorities to fill the Patriarchal throne left vacant since 1925. 

On September 8, 1943, at a meeting of eighteen bishops held in Moscow, 
Metropolitan Sergius was elected Patriarch of Moscow and all Russia. This 
act in itself caused even greater turmoil in Russian Orthodox church life in 
the United States as well as in Europe. 

Meeting in Vienna in October 1943, the Synod of Bishops Abroad con¬ 
demned the patriarchal election in Moscow as unlawful and refused to recog¬ 
nize the new Patriarch as the legitimate head of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. Their main contention for non-recognition was that only a very 
small number of bishops were present at the electing convention, as the 
majority of bishops were in prison or in concentration camps. 

Metropolitan Theophilus stated that the election was beneficial to the 
Russian people, provided that it was free and canonically correct. 

The election of a new Russian Patriarch was acclaimed all over the 
world, by all peoples and churches, Orthodox and non-Orthodox. The heads 
of the non-Russian Orthodox Churches recognized the new Patriarch im¬ 
mediately. 

The majority of Russian Orthodox in this country were willing to recog¬ 
nize the Patriarch, but the local church leaders were very cautious. They 
were, however, ready to recognize Sergius as the canonical primate of the 
church in Soviet Russia. Meeting in late October of 1943, the Metropolitan¬ 
ate bishops decided to commemorate the name of the new Patriarch at divine 
services. They still, though, questioned his freedom in relation to the state, 
and were uncertain as to whether to accept his jurisdiction in administrative 
matters over the American diocese. 
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To understand the subsequent actions of the Metropolitanate, it must be 
remembered that the following considerations governed its activities: 

1) The preservation and continuity of the American-Russian ecclesias¬ 
tical traditions, as laid down 150 years ago by the first Russian mis¬ 
sionaries in Alaska and embodied in the Russian Missionary Diocese 
in North America. 

2) The preservation of the spiritual tie with the Mother Church in Rus¬ 
sia. Consciously or unconsciously, the church in Russia, regardless of 
political conditions there, and not the emigre Bishops Synod, was re¬ 
garded as the source of canonicity by the majority of old-time workers 
of the Metropolitanate. 

3) The preservation of the full internal autonomy proclaimed by the 
Detroit Sobor of 1924, and fear of any Soviet political interference 
with local church life as incompatible with the loyal American citizen¬ 
ship. 

4) The preservation of all people and parishes entrusted to their spiritual 
care by a long line of predecessors. There was serious apprehension 
that many parishes might break off from the Metropolitanate and join 
the jurisdiction of Metropolitan Benjamin. In fact, there were such 
cases. 

In this complicated situation, with the fact that since the recognition of 
the Russian Synod of Bishops Abroad by Metropolitan Theophilus in 1935, 
there was included within the American Metropolitanate a group of Russian 
emigrants which differed very much from the majority who were American 
born and concerned primarily with the Church in this country, the Metro¬ 
politanate attempted negotiations with the Moscow Patriarchate. The subject 
matter of the negotiations was the reestablishment of canonical relations be¬ 
tween the American Metropolitanate and the Mother Church in Russia. 
Nothing definite came of these discussions held in Moscow in early 1945. 

An All-American Sobor was convoked in Cleveland, Ohio in November 
of 1945. This sobor recognized the spiritual, but not the judicial authority of 
the Patriarch. At this sobor, the autonomy of the Russian Church in America 
was again reconfirmed. It also was decided there, that the Metropolitanate 
would withdraw from the Russian Synod of Bishops Abroad. 

At this time, the size of the Patriarchal Exarchate in America reached its 
peak, as there were several defections from the Metropolitanate. 

In the summer of 1947, negotiations were again resumed between the 
Metropolitanate and the Mother Church. That summer Metropolitan Greg¬ 
ory of Leningrad and Novgorod arrived in New York. “Neither side was 
willing to make final concessions. The Patriarchate was willing to grant ec¬ 
clesiastical autonomy to the local church but insisted on its right to approve 
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the ruling bishop elected by the American Sobor and to maintain appellate 
jurisdiction over the American bishops in the system of ecclesiastical courts. 
On the other side, the American negotiators insisted on autonomy, which was 
virtually complete independence, preserving just a token of connection with 
the Mother Church in the recognition of the purely spiritual leadership of the 
Patriarch. A stalemate was reached, and Metropolitan Gregory left the Uni¬ 
ted States without accomplishing his mission.” 

Meeting in San Francisco in November of 1947, the Bishops of the Metro¬ 
politanate announced their decision to put off the establishment of canonical 
ties with the Patriarch of Moscow until a more “propitious” time. The bishops 
issued a pastoral epistle to that effect which stated: “The difficult conditions 
of the times and the special governmental control over all the foreign con¬ 
tracts of the Patriarchy of Moscow do not permit us, at the present time, to 
have any administrative, judicial or material allegiance to Moscow... The 
only possibility at present, both for the Russian Church itself and for us, is 
the strengthening of one another in prayer upon the paths given us by God. 
In this spiritual recognition of the contemporary Russian Church and of her 
heroic stand on the Russian Land, we call upon our flock to make constant 
mention in prayer for all Russia and her Patriarch. . .” 7 

Following this, on December 26, 1947, a Patriarchal decree reached this 
country. It stated that Metropolitan Theophilus and the bishops under him 
were subject to a trial by the Council of Bishops of Russia. 

Archbishop Macarius was then appointed Exarch of the Moscow Patri¬ 
archate in North and South America. Former Exarch Metropolitan Ben¬ 
jamin returned to Russia, and was appointed to the see of Riga. 

As a result of these events, three ecclesiastical formations of the Russian 
Church exist side by side in America: 

1) The Metropolitanate remains the church of the vast majority of Rus¬ 
sian Americans. Officially known as the “Russian Orthodox Greek 
Catholic Church of America,” its present membership is over three 
quarters of a million. It is the administrator of the famed St. Vladi¬ 
mir’s Seminary in New York City, and also has a pastoral training 
school at St. Tikhon’s Theological Seminary. The present ruling bishop 
of the Metropolitanate is Metropolitan Leonty. 

2) In 1950, the Russian Synod of Bishops Outside of Russia was trans¬ 
ferred to New York from Munich, Germany where it had been since 
1945. The Synod first established itself in Mahopac, New York, but is 
now situated in New York City. The Synodical Church in America 
has a seminary in the Holy Trinity Monastery in Jordanville, New 
York. It also has two convents in New York and California. It is 
known as the “Russian Orthodox Church Outside Russia.” 
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3) The one Russian Orthodox Church in the United States maintaining 
a direct canonical relationship with the Moscow Patriarchate is known 
as the Russian Orthodox Catholic Church, Archdiocese of the Aleut¬ 
ians Islands and North America. It is the smallest of the three Russian 
church groups in this country. 

II. The “Synod of Bishops of the Russian Orthodox 
Church Outside of Russia” 

The Synod of Bishops of the Russian Orthodox Church Outside of Russia, 
currently headed by Metropolitan Anastassy, believes that the Church in Rus¬ 
sia is “a martyred church and one who has suffered much.” The Synodical 
Church believes that “it is perfectly worthy of this name because history does 
not know persecutions of Christians equal by their cruelty and as systematic as 
those developed in our Fatherland since the government there was seized by 
enemies not only of Orthodoxy, but even of Religion in general,” 8 

The Synod justifies its own existence by maintaining that it is in spiritual 
unity with the secret Church, but not with the official administration of the 
Moscow Patriarchate under Patriarch Alexis, because the latter is “loyal” to 
the Soviet government. 

According to the Synod, a “catacombe” church exists in Russia since the 
time, when Metropolitan Sergius issued his pledge of loyalty to the Soviets. 

The Bishops Synod therefore does not recognize Patriarch Alexis, as they 
believe that he tolerates the godless government of the Soviet Union and fol¬ 
lows its directions. The Synod also does not recognize the canonicity of the 
elections to the Patriarchate of either the present incumbent, Alexis, or his 
predecessor, Patriarch Sergius, on the ground that their elections were not 
held in accordance with the rules adopted by the All-Russian Church Council 
in 1917, but according to “instructions emanating from a godless govern¬ 
ment, thus in violation of canons: the 30th of the Apostles and the 3rd of the 
Seventh Ecumenical Council.” 

For these reasons the Synod does not recognize the present Patriarch as 
having jurisdiction over the Russian faithful abroad, but they nevertheless 
believe that they maintain loyalty to the Church of Russia as such, and 
furthermore consider themselves to be its inseparable part. 

The Synod, in telling their own story, state that in 1919 and 1920 some 
of the bishops in Russia made two or three attempts to form a supreme church 
administration in southeastern Russia. They were forced to flee before the 
Communists. A number of these bishops gathered in Constantinople to form 
a church administration which later moved to Serbia. In 1921, twelve bishops, 
thirty to forty priests, and approximately one hundred laymen gathered to¬ 
gether to hold a sobor in Sremski-Karlovtsi in Serbia. This was done with 
the approval of the Serbian Orthodox Church, itself an autocephalous 
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church. 9 That sobor created the Church Abroad as the temporary Supreme 
Church Administration for all of the faithful outside of Russia. 

In regard to the period of Theophilus’ allying the Metropolitanate with 
other Metropolitans who headed non-U.S.S.R. dioceses, the Synod maintains 
that Theophilus did in many ways acknowledge the supremacy of the Church 
Abroad. 

The Church Abroad believed that it was obeying canon law and tradition 
when it called its first sobor, for it maintains that: “When the Church in 
Russia was completely disorganized and the supreme administration was 
destroyed, under canons it became the duty of the surviving bishops who 
were not imprisoned to gather together and create a supreme church admin¬ 
istration. This was an absolute necessity if order was to prevail. This is what 
the bishops did who gathered together at Karlovtsi in the year 1921. They 
invited all the available bishops and many of the clergy and laity to meet 
with them in a sobor. At that sobor they created the necessary executive organ 
by electing Metropolitan Anthony, the eldest, as the ruling bishop and by 
providing for a synod to administer the affairs of the Church until the restor¬ 
ation of the free canonical supreme church administration in Russia. It im¬ 
mediately proceeded to do all things possible to govern all the faithful out¬ 
side of Russia, wherever situated, and has always continued to do so. A su¬ 
preme church administration having been created, it was necessary for all 
bishops, clergy, and laity to recognize its authority until the conditions which 
made its creation necessary ceased to exist.” 10 

The Church Abroad stoutly maintains that a canonical supreme church 
administration has not been restored in Russia, and thus believes itself to be 
the only true Russian Orthodox Church in the world today. The Synod, as 
the Metropolitanate, traces its origins to the Decree No. 362, issued by Patri¬ 
arch Tikhon on November 20, 1920. However, unlike the Metropolitanate, 
which acknowledges the restoration of the Supreme Church Administration 
in Russia, the Synod states that this has not yet occurred. 

In February 1947, consistent with its claim to be the only lawful authority 
of the Russian Church, the Holy Synod of the Bishops of the Church Abroad 
issued a Decree which declared the resolution of the Cleveland Sobor of 1946 
to be uncanonical and of no effect. It furthermore declared the five bishops 
who had disapproved of the resolution to be the ruling authority of the Rus¬ 
sian Orthodox Church in America. These five who had remained faithful to 
the Church Abroad were placed under Archbishop Vitaly who became the 
ruling bishop in the United States for the Synod. 

The Metropolitanate” 

The position of the Metropolia today is that the Patriarch is not free to 
act, because the Church is in a country in which religious freedom and free- 
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dom of expression do not exist. Though it occasionally does attack the Patri¬ 
archal Church, it is rarely vehement in its denunciations. The Metropolitan¬ 
ate also does acknowledge the Patriarch as the lawfully elected primate of 
the Church in Russia, but feels that since he cannot really act freely, it is 
best to keep the Church in America autonomous. The Russian Church in 
America, under Metropolitan Leonty, thus sees itself as united with the 
Mother Church spiritually, but not politically or judicially. The Metropoli¬ 
tanate’s relationship to the Russian Mother Church and to the Karlovtsi 
movement can best be seen by studying the resolution unanimously adopted 
in December 1950 at a convocation of the Metropolitanate: 

“Whereas our Russian Orthodox Church in America was founded by 
the Church of Russia and was part of that Church during all the years 
of its existence; whereas, after the revolution of 1917, this beneficial 
contact terminated, the Church under the Soviets was subjected to 
severe persecutions, the Patriarch was imprisoned, and we were de¬ 
prived of his spiritual guidance.. . we were forced to establish auton¬ 
omy at the Sobor in Detroit in 1924, in complete agreement with the 
Patriarchal Decree of Nov. 20, 1920, No. 362; whereas during all these 
years the Russian Orthodox Church in America has continued to pray 
for the suffering land of Russia and its much-enduring church; where¬ 
as ... our temporarily independent Metropolitanate cannot place it¬ 
self in any canonical administrative relationship with the Moscow 
Patriarchy because the latter is unable to express the voice of the 
Church of Christ freely; and also taking into consideration the fact 
that the Synod Abroad, which was situated previously in Karlovtsi, 
and lately in Munich, has been transferring its centre of activities to 
American territory, and having pretensions to the possession of the ful¬ 
ness of Church Authority, is endeavoring to establish it in America; 
this Sobor does hereby resolve: 

1) To confirm the decision of the Bishops’ Council in San Francisco 
in December of 1947, refusing the request of the representatives 
of the Patriarch of Moscow for submission. 

2) To preserve unchanged the temporary autonomy of our Metro¬ 
politanate in America and Canada, and to continue in the years 
of the suffering of the Mother Church of Russia to pray for her, 
elevating at the divine services the petition for “The Most Holy 
Orthodox Patriarchs and for the bishops of the suffering Church 
of Russia.” 

3) To consider the pretensions of the Karlovtsi-Munich Synod and 
its endeavors to submit the Russian Orthodox Church in Amer- 
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ica to its authority as having no foundation, leaving these pre¬ 
tensions without satisfaction. .. 

4) To call upon all Orthodox people to keep the unity of faith, 
brotherly love and communion in prayer among all the free 
branches of the Orthodox Church in America and all other 
countries.” 11 


The “Patriarchal Church " 

The Patriarchal Church, in direct canonical relationship with the Moscow 
Patriarchate, views itself as the true Russian Orthodox Church in the United 
States today. 

According to its adherents, the Patriarchal Church has always viewed the 
North American Metropolitanate as an integral and organic part of the Rus¬ 
sian Church. Archbishop Macarius, one time Exarch of the Moscow Patri¬ 
archate and Archbishop of New York, stated: “From the standpoint of 
Canon Law, no Orthodox diocese or metropolitanate can ever separate from 
its Mother Church and become an independent ecclesiastical unit without 
the blessing and agreement of its Patriarch. In the North American Metro¬ 
politanate there are no canonical grounds on the basis of which it would be 
possible to separate from the structure of the Moscow Patriarchate. The 
Church Canons show only one lawful basis for the rupturing of ties between 
a diocese and its authority — and that is deviation of the head from Ortho¬ 
doxy. The Patriarch of Moscow cannot be accused of non-Orthodoxy and 
an accusation such as this has not been made. It follows that the adherents 
of a complete break are canonically and jurisdictionally wrong and in per¬ 
sisting in such a resolution of the question threaten to carry the North Amer¬ 
ican Metropolitanate into open schism.” 12 

The leaders of the Patriarchal Church maintain that there has never been 
established any proof that the Moscow Patriarchate is not free in its acts. 
The Orthodox hierarchs who visited Russia in the past, including Elevtherius, 
Metropolitan of Vilna, Seraphim, Metropolitan of Paris and Western Europe, 
Archbishop Alexander of Belgium, and Archbishop Adam of Pennsylvania, 
all stated that there was complete non-interference of the civil powers in 
ecclesiastical affairs. People of other faiths, they state, have also confirmed 
this. 

Even if certain measures are imposed upon the church in the Soviet Un¬ 
ion, church leaders of the Patriarchal Church have stated that they could not 
possibly affect churches in the United States. In 1948, Macarius stated that in 
the fifteen years the Exarchate has been in this country, there was not one 
instance of interference or demand of a civil character from the side of the 
Moscow Patriarchate. 
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There are those under the Patriarchate who believe that the Russian 
Revolution brought some good for the church. One priest writes: “The sep¬ 
aration of the Church from the State which took place in Russia in 1918, and 
lately the separation of other Orthodox Churches from their governmental 
powers, liberated the Church, leaving her to her own resources and returning 
her from worldly to heavenly pursuits.” 13 

At least one prominent member of the Patriarchal Church, the late Nich¬ 
olas Berdyaev, did not view the situation of a Church existing alongside with 
a Communistic atheistic regime as so extra-ordinary. In 1950, he defended the 
actions of the Church in Russia by stating: “The Russian Church is accused 
of having established relations with the non-Christian Soviet government* 
but what government can be truly considered as Christian, as being founded 
on a spiritual foundation? All churches are obliged to subsist in a world 
which is not Christian, and which is even hostile to Christianity.” 14 He went 
on to say that the Soviets in the beginning persecuted the Church, but grad¬ 
ually realized that the Orthodox Church would continue to exist. In a way 
Berdyaev too sees a possible advantage in the fact that the Soviet State is not 
Christian and not Orthodox, that is, compared with the Monarchic State 
which was both Christian and Orthodox. In Tsarist Russia, therefore, the 
Church had no separate life of its own. However, under the Soviet State, 
which is officially based on a materialistic ideology, there is no possibility for 
the State to interfere with the inner life of the Church; it can only direct 
the relations between State and Church. Berdyaev furthermore went on to 
say: “Whatever may be the defects of the hierarchy, the Church in Russia 
maintains and fortifies the spiritual life of the people. It is that Church alone 
which can do this, it is that Church alone which limits the materialist reign. 
This is a great good, which must be highly prized. The spiritual vocation of 
the Russian people, inasmuch as they are a Christian people, aware of their 
mission in the world, is linked to it. May the fusion of Christian truth and 
of social truth take place in the depth of the Russian people who must trans¬ 
mit it to the world. It is difficult to understand what the Western adversaries 
of the Russian Church (adversaries both Russian and non-Russian) wish to 
happen. Do they want the Church to be crushed? Those who urge the Church 
in Russia to descend into the catacombs, are far from being in the catacombs 
themselves, and are unable to explain what they mean by these words. The 
Church must share the Russian people’s destiny, it cannot abandon them 
during this painful period of existence. The Church cannot draw itself away 
from life, in the name of the whiteness of its own robes. This would be in 
contradiction with its divine-human character.” 15 

Because of its religious ties with Moscow, much abuse has been directed 
against the Patriarchal Church by those who seem to see everything evil in 
anything that is Russian. At times the political loyalty of the American ad- 
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herents of the Moscow Church has been questioned. Archbishop Macarius, 
addressing his flock in August 1950, clarified this question by saying: “To¬ 
day you are faced by your duty as citizens of the United States. Fulfill it, as 
befits honourable men, render unto Caesar that which is Caesar’s but do 
not neglect your duty to the Church. Some politically-minded clergy call 
upon you to unite around political leaders and I, as your spiritual leader, 
urge you, in these days of foreboding, to unite around our Holy Orthodox 
Church, the Church of the Saints and of Our Lord Jesus Christ. Without 
unity there is no love; and where love is not, God is not. There can be no 
salvation without unity.” 16 

Though the Patriarchal Church has refused recognition of both the 
Metropolitanate and the Synod of Bishops Outside Russia, the Patriarchate 
has still felt a close connection with the Metropolitanate, and has treated it on 
many occasions as a sort of erring child that can only be forgiven when it 
confesses its past wrongdoings. Then and only then will it be allowed back 
into the arms of its still loving, though stern mother. This can be seen by a 
reading of a pronouncement of church unity sent by Patriarch Alexis to 
Archbishop Macarius. It stated: “We are informed that in the month of 
December of this year a church Sobor of clergy which had broken away from 
the Mother Church is to take place for the purpose of electing a Head in 
place of the late Metropolitan Theophilus and for the solution of other 
church problems. 

“Remembering that, in the year 1946, the Cleveland Sobor of these same 
clergymen headed then by Metropolitan Theophilus, had resolved to dis¬ 
continue the schism and had expressed a willingness to return to the bosom 
of the Mother Church, we expect, that the forthcoming Sobor in the persons 
of church-loving pastors, and especially the laity, similarily, as at the Cleve¬ 
land Sobor, will raise the question of withdrawing from their schismatic status 
and returning to the canonical path of recognizing its legal Church Authority. 

“Your Eminence, as our Exarch, representing the Russian Orthodox 
Church in America, no doubt will react with appropriate attention and a 
Christian spirit to this movement which no doubt will show itself at the 
Sobor, and you will cooperate towards unity of clergy and laity under the 
protection of the Mother Church. 

“As in the year 1946, again today, we proclaim, that the Moscow Patri¬ 
archate blesses autonomy of the Russian Orthodox Church in North America; 
that it lays no claim on the property of its parishes; that it, notwithstanding 
fabrications of enemies of unity, does not demand from the Orthodox clergy 
and laity of America an expression of subjugation to the government of our 
Union.” 17 

The Patriarchal Church does not look so kindly upon the Karlovtsi move¬ 
ment, though. In 1933, Sergius, then Substitute Locum Tenens of the Russian 
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Patriarchal Throne stated in a letter to the Patriarch of Serbia that a bishop 
who has severed himself from his diocese simultaneously loses all the rights 
of participation in the government of the Church. Even the exercise of his 
sacred episcopal office, he went on to say, can be allowed only through con- 
celebration with the local prelate by the latter’s invitation or at least with 
his consent. Referring to the Church Abroad, he continued by saying: “This 
situation is not changed by the emigrants’ reference to several of the canons 
(for example, Apost. Can. 36; Antioch 18; VI Ec. 37) as if they preserve all 
the rights of a bishop who is unable to occupy the See for which he was con¬ 
secrated ‘for some reason not arising from himself (Antioch 18). Aside from 
all else, these canons speak of a bishop who is still attempting to occupy his 
designated see; our prelates, however, already occupied sees and abandoned 
them. And even the reason for the abandonment cannot be considered as 
being beyond the volition of the bishop, if only because other hierarchs of 
the Russian Church (and they are the majority) did not leave their sees, and 
to this day shepherd their flocks within the U.S.S.R.” 13 

Continuing with this letter, Sergius stated that it was wrong for the 
Emigre Bishops to compare their situation and subsequent flight with the 
migration in the sixth century of Archbishop John of Cyprus, for John fled 
with a good deal of his flock with him. The Russian bishops left their flocks 
in the U.S.S.R. Sergius believed that the Emigre Bishops were guided mainly 
by political considerations rather than religious reasons. This is also the opin¬ 
ion of many people today both in and out of the Patriarchal Church. 

In dealing with the situation of the Patriarchal Church today, it seems 
however impossible to get away from the fact that it is centered in a country 
dominated by Communists. Metropolitan Macarius, in dealing with the prob¬ 
lem of the response one makes to a situation in which the Church does not 
have freedom, said that if the head of the Church lacks freedom, then the 
Church itself knows the reply to this situation — it is prayer. The early 
Church prayed for the Apostles when they were in prison and the Acts stated 
that they became free because of the Church’s prayers. 19 

Many in the Patriarchal Church want to avoid all involvement with the 
political situation in the Soviet Union. In 1951, for example, Fr. Feodor 
Kovalchuk wrote: “We do not imply to support any one type of political 
system as opposed to another. We merely hope to evaluate our findings in the 
light of spiritual religious freedom as it applies to the Church. Our point is 
not in discussion whether a government wants to ‘use’ the Church (perhaps 
I would like to ‘use’ my senator, councilman, etc., or vice versa), but in how 
the hierarchy acts in questions relating to the Church. We feel the important 
issue to be in the freedom of adherence to dogma, doctrine and canons of the 
Church rather than in the support or non-support of an existing political 
regime.” 20 This statement appeared as an introduction to a study of Russian 
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groups in this country. Kovalchuk went on to say that the power and freedom 
of the Church lie in the fact that it exists not “because” of the Communist 
regime, but “in spite of it.” 

Yet another problem besetting the Patriarchal Church in the United 
States is the fact that the Exarch, a Soviet citizen since the death of Macarius, 
is only allowed to reside in this country for approximately three months a 
year. The reason for this is that the State Department has stated that it is 
not in the best interest of the United States to have an Orthodox bishop who 
is a Soviet citizen administer to American citizens. 21 Thus, the Exarchate is 
deprived of the spiritual ministrations of its head because of purely political 
reasons. Recently, a new Exarch, Archbishop John Wendland, formerly of 
Berlin and Central Europe, was admitted to the United States under similar 
conditions. 

To conclude this study of the Exarchate, it might be advantageous to 
quote the introduction to some resolutions the Exarchate adopted in 1954. 
They show how that Church views itself, better than I could possibly describe 
it. The introduction says: 

“1) The Exarchate of the Russian Orthodox Church in North and South 
America is the legal successor to the Aleutian and North American 
Diocese of the Russian Orthodox Church, founded in 1794, when by 
the decision of the Holy Synod of the Russian Orthodox Church, the 
First Religious Mission was sent from Russia to Alaska. 

2) Through the Russian Orthodox Church, which, for more than a cen¬ 
tury and a half, kept the light of Orthodoxy burning on the American 
continent, the Exarchate is an integral part of the salutary tree of the 
One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church; which keeps the stead¬ 
fastness of the dogmas of the Orthodox faith, the grace of the Holy 
Sacraments, and the succession of Holy Orders from Our Lord Jesus 
Christ Himself through the Divinely-inspired Apostles. 

3) The Exarchate of the Russian Orthodox Church in North and South 
America considers itself an integral part of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, and as such, is in direct canonical subordination to the legal 
spiritual authority of the Mother-Russian Orthodox Church; by their 
steadfast submission to the Patriarch of Moscow and all Russia, fulfill 
their duty as faithful sons of the Russian Orthodox Church, protecting 
Her unity, and through Her unity of the Ecumenical Church of Christ, 
outside of which salvation is not possible. 

4) Realizing Orthodox ecclesiastical functions in the Exarchate, in the 
midst of religious societies illegally usurping rights to Highest Church 
Authority over Russian Orthodox parishes abroad, inasmuch as there 
is no legal basis for such authority except individual decisions of these 
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societies which are denied canonical validity, the faithful of the Rus¬ 
sian Orthodox Church in America should ever be mindful and guard, 
as the apple of the eye, their unity with the Mother Church. Only in 
union with Her may be found peace for the soul and eternal salvation. 
And this unity, according to the head of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
His Holiness, Patriarch of Moscow and all Russ ALEXIS, ‘must be 
based on strict canonical principles, the violation of which is in sin 
against the Church.” 22 


Conclusion 

In the preceeding pages, I have attempted to explain the difficult situation 
that Russian Orthodox Christians in the United States face. 

This little known but nevertheless great problem is just one more problem 
that Orthodox Christians face because of the condition of “phyletism,” or 
nationalism, existing in this country. 

Though phyletism is recognized as a sin by Orthodox canon law, it never¬ 
theless continues to exist, and is even fostered by many clergymen of the vari¬ 
ous Orthodox communions. 

Whereas Christianity traditionally recognizes no individual nations, Or¬ 
thodox Churches in this country are organized almost entirely along national 
lines. 

It is this writer’s personal conclusion that until an American Autocepha¬ 
lous Church encompassing all Orthodox peoples is created in this country, 
the problem of three separate and distinct Russian Orthodox Churches will 
continue to exist and render discord in the spiritual lives of Russian Ameri¬ 
cans. — Marvin Leonard James Schrank 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

Prof. Dr. Konrad Onasch, Einfiihrung in die Konfessionskunde der Orthodoxen Kirch- 

en, Sammlung Goschen, Band 1197/1197a, Walter de Gruyten & Co., Berlin, 1962, 

Ss. 291. 

The author is well acquainted with different aspects of the religious life of the 
Orthodox Church. A few years ago he had already written a very attractive little book 
in which he compared the religious outlook of ancient Byzantine and Russian icons 
with the testimony of ancient hymns and prayers of the Orthodox Church. 

In that older book the author had shown a deep understanding of the character¬ 
istic traits of the religious experience of the Orthodox Church. So much the more is 
the present volume a little disappointing. The author displays great learning, he is in 
possession of a great amount of data, but this time he prefers to give a rather external 
presentation of the Orthodox Church. He does not try to penetrate into the depth of 
the matter, to make us feel and understand the spirit, the essential inspiration that 
underlies the different aspects of the life of the Orthodox Church (as has been done, 
e.g., in the excellent old book of Professor Kattenbusch, dedicated to the Orthodox 
Church more than seventy years ago). More than that: not only does the author not 
give us any organic presentation of his subject, but he declines most emphatically to 
do so, and he criticizes those who have tried to do it—not for their shortcomings and 
mistakes, but for their very intention (pp. 9 ff.). He seems not to believe nor to see 
that a living religious experience must be understood from the inside , out of its 
underlying inspiration, and cannot be brought near by the way of purely external 
description in the guise of a catalogue. Certainly one has to present and to enumerate 
a great amount of external data, but they must be linked together interiorly by a gen¬ 
eral conception acquired not a priori , but from the intimate knowledge of the subject. 
This is also the way to find out and to understand the different aspects thereof and even 
its contradictions, if there be such. One has to present one’s subject in a phenomeno¬ 
logical way, if it is a living religious organic entity; to show its interior structure , its 
interior laws of life (and perhaps also its interior tensions), and its various, manifold 
manifestations, and not only to present it to us—I repeat—as an external catalogue 
of separate facts, which is, I regret to say, the authors way in this book. 

And to pass now from these general considerations to more subordinate, concrete 
objections, I regret to say that, for one thing, the very important chapter “Frommig- 
keit” (“Religious Life” pp. 217-227) gives a very scanty and external idea of the re- 
gious riches of the Eastern Orthodox Church. The author becomes here and there 
polemical (which, in a text-book, rather amazes), even hostile (see, e.g., pages 41, 
233). The Soteriology of the Orthodox Church cannot be deduced from the writings 
of certain Russian religious writers of the 20th century, as the author does on p. 233. 
The writings of these religious philosophers have often little to do with the spirit of 
sobriety permeating the great stream of spiritual life of the Orthodox Church—the 
tradition of the Philokalia , of the Russian “Starzy” (the latter, by the way, men¬ 
tioned in only one line — on p. 210). Too many separate facts and too little concentra¬ 
tion on essential aspects of religious life, and an unexpected bias against the subject 
of its presentation, all this, I am sorry to say, is apt to diminish to a certain degree 
the objective value of the book. And also a few factual mistakes: the Russian Church 
was represented at the Council of Florence (the author seems not to know that, see 
p. 42), but withdrew afterwards from its decisions. The Armenian Church does not 
officially belong to the number of Eastern Orthodox Churches (against p. 65). More- 
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over, it is not quite so certain, as the author puts it, that the worship of the Mother 
of God “has as its background the Egyptian cult of Isis” (p. 223). The problem is 
much more complicated than the author thinks it to be, and such analogies must be 
used with the greatest scepticism and circumspection. 

In spite of the rather external, sometimes biased and even polemical approach of 
the author, this little book is full of very valuable and generally correct information, 
and can be a useful introduction to a first knowledge of the Eastern Orthodox Church. 
It is a learned catalogue with some strokes of unnecessary polemics and perhaps a cer¬ 
tain misrepresentation, or rather ignoring of the deepest essence of the religious life of 
the Orthodox Church. — N.A. 

Nicholas Zernov, Orthodox Encounter , The Christian East and the Ecumenical Move¬ 
ment, James Clark & Co., Ltd., London, 1961, pp. xiii, 200. 

Russian Orthodoxy has no more charming ambassador to the Christians of the 
West than Nicholas Zernov. Unfailingly courteous, always smiling, and ever able to 
provide the simplest of solutions to the most complex problems he is an articulate 
writer and compelling speaker. It is all the more regrettable that he is an ambassador 
without credentials. Outside observers, especially those whose acquaintance with Ortho¬ 
doxy is rather new or casual, have no way of knowing that he does not represent the 
tradition of the Church, and this new book has been recommended for clergy reading 
in a province of the Anglican Church in Canada, offered as a study document for an 
Anglican-Orthodox Conference in Chicago, and reviewed in a famous Episcopal weekly 
as “an important contribution to the literature of the ecumenical movement.” 

An Orthodox will find something to challenge on every page of this book. Fearing 
that he has “exposed (him) self to the risk of being unjust to the Catholics and Prot¬ 
estants of the west” (p. xii), the author immediately dispels this danger by including 
both of these bodies in the Church. He does admit (p. 12) that Orthodoxy lays claim 
to the same universality as does Rome, but generally he confuses the Church with 
Christendom: “The Church today is divided into many denominations” (p. 4, n. 1). 
It turns out that there are not so many after all when he exposes us once again to the 
Zernovian Branch Theory: “the Church” is Rome, the Anglicans, Orthodoxy, the 
Armenians and Copts, while some societies are actually unchurched: Christian Sci¬ 
entists, Jehovah’s Witnesses and Anthroposophists. Like many who propose an easy 
reconciliation to divided Christendom, at times he actually exaggerates differences of 
emphasis between east and west (pp. 34-35), but early in the book he sounds what is 
to become the dominant theme: reunion will not result from the absorption of all 
others by one, but in “Eucharistic revival.” 

A few preliminary warnings may be sounded before dealing with this major error. 
Dr. Zernov’s temptation to present history as a series of plausible but frequently over¬ 
simplified generalizations may be the result of his desire to popularize, but some of his 
impulsive assertions are really frightening. To take one example, “whenever the 
secular authorities have wished to check the influence of Christianity they have tried 
to suspend the Church’s constitution and deprive the laity of any part in its admin¬ 
istration” (p. 45). If this statement were true the Soviet State would qualify as a real 
defender of the faith for the entire material administration of the parishes in Russia 
has been turned over to the exclusive responsibility of the laity. The “secular au¬ 
thorities” are evidently not “laity” in Dr. Zernov’s understanding. The “failure” of 
the “Unia” was entirely due to the laity (p. 46)! The failure, as the success, of the 
various Unias was due to secular governments, except in the Middle East where the 
relatively insignificant Uniate bodies were bribed into existence with relaxed discipline 
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over, it is not quite so certain, as the author puts it, that the worship of the Mother 
of God “has as its background the Egyptian cult of Isis” (p. 223). The problem is 
much more complicated than the author thinks it to be, and such analogies must be 
used with the greatest scepticism and circumspection. 

In spite of the rather external, sometimes biased and even polemical approach of 
the author, this little book is full of very valuable and generally correct information, 
and can be a useful introduction to a first knowledge of the Eastern Orthodox Church. 
It is a learned catalogue with some strokes of unnecessary polemics and perhaps a cer¬ 
tain misrepresentation, or rather ignoring of the deepest essence of the religious life of 
the Orthodox Church. — N.A. 

Nicholas Zernov, Orthodox Encounter , The Christian East and the Ecumenical Move¬ 
ment, James Clark & Co., Ltd., London, 1961, pp. xiii, 200. 

Russian Orthodoxy has no more charming ambassador to the Christians of the 
West than Nicholas Zernov. Unfailingly courteous, always smiling, and ever able to 
provide the simplest of solutions to the most complex problems he is an articulate 
writer and compelling speaker. It is all the more regrettable that he is an ambassador 
without credentials. Outside observers, especially those whose acquaintance with Ortho¬ 
doxy is rather new or casual, have no way of knowing that he does not represent the 
tradition of the Church, and this new book has been recommended for clergy reading 
in a province of the Anglican Church in Canada, offered as a study document for an 
Anglican-Orthodox Conference in Chicago, and reviewed in a famous Episcopal weekly 
as “an important contribution to the literature of the ecumenical movement.” 

An Orthodox will find something to challenge on every page of this book. Fearing 
that he has “exposed (him) self to the risk of being unjust to the Catholics and Prot¬ 
estants of the west” (p. xii), the author immediately dispels this danger by including 
both of these bodies in the Church. He does admit (p. 12) that Orthodoxy lays claim 
to the same universality as does Rome, but generally he confuses the Church with 
Christendom: “The Church today is divided into many denominations” (p. 4, n. 1). 
It turns out that there are not so many after all when he exposes us once again to the 
Zernovian Branch Theory: “the Church” is Rome, the Anglicans, Orthodoxy, the 
Armenians and Copts, while some societies are actually unchurched: Christian Sci¬ 
entists, Jehovah’s Witnesses and Anthroposophists. Like many who propose an easy 
reconciliation to divided Christendom, at times he actually exaggerates differences of 
emphasis between east and west (pp. 34-35), but early in the book he sounds what is 
to become the dominant theme: reunion will not result from the absorption of all 
others by one, but in “Eucharistic revival.” 

A few preliminary warnings may be sounded before dealing with this major error. 
Dr. Zernov’s temptation to present history as a series of plausible but frequently over¬ 
simplified generalizations may be the result of his desire to popularize, but some of his 
impulsive assertions are really frightening. To take one example, “whenever the 
secular authorities have wished to check the influence of Christianity they have tried 
to suspend the Church’s constitution and deprive the laity of any part in its admin¬ 
istration” (p. 45). If this statement were true the Soviet State would qualify as a real 
defender of the faith for the entire material administration of the parishes in Russia 
has been turned over to the exclusive responsibility of the laity. The “secular au¬ 
thorities” are evidently not “laity” in Dr. Zernov’s understanding. The “failure” of 
the “Unia” was entirely due to the laity (p. 46)! The failure, as the success, of the 
various Unias was due to secular governments, except in the Middle East where the 
relatively insignificant Uniate bodies were bribed into existence with relaxed discipline 
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and commercial privileges. It is perhaps permissible to inspire the children at bed-time 
with stories of the brave Brotherhoods resisting the Unia, which they did, but 6,000,000 
Uniates survived until they met “failure” in the 1940’s at the hands of that cele¬ 
brated lay theologian, and alumnus of the Tiflis seminary, Josef Stalin. 

Some of the long descriptive passages (Pp. 51-89, 105-114, the Chapter on Angli¬ 
can-Orthodox relations) are in no way related to the argument of the book, are too 
brief to be helpful to anyone not already familiar with the material, and might well 
be omitted if it were not that they provide a Zernovian flavor to Orthodoxy and 
history. The account of Orthodox worship falls into this category. It is extravagantly 
idealized while there is an unjust and outmoded criticism of Roman Catholic liturgi¬ 
cal practice, with the consecration seen as central, when in sober fact the real revival 
of frequent communion has occured in the Papal Church. 

In preparation for the main theme the reader is told that the Eucharist is all that 
our Lord left: no creeds, no “ecclesiastical system,” no “precise rules for moral con¬ 
duct.” The author improves on the “commonly accepted significance of the Eucharist,” 
i.e., that of Orthodox Tradition. The treatment of the rite abounds in oversimplifica¬ 
tion, glittering generalities and sentimental rubbish. In a chapter on “The Teaching 
of the Orthodox Church,” the constitution of the Church, the nature of man, sin and 
grace, the ways of salvation and almost everything but the Nicene Creed and the 
ecclesiology of Khomiakov are relegated to the status of theologoumena! In a footnote 
on page 108, the author turns canonist long enough to resolve quite simply a problem 
that has long troubled many: “The rules of fasting are relaxed by lay people of their 
own choice if their health or occupation makes their keeping impossible.” 

Read against the background of Orthodox Tradition Alexei Khomiakov offers fresh 
perspectives on old truths, read by himself his arresting generalities break down on 
attempted application. He is, of course, a favorite of Zernov’s, who frequently refers 
the reader to his own study including Khomiakov. He leaves himself open to criticism, 
however, by omitting Sergius Bolshakov’s book on Khomiakov. Aside from any limita¬ 
tions it may have, the latter is especially useful, even indispensable at present, for 
the English reader seeking a balanced evaluation of Khomiakov. Of course neither 
Bolshakov’s scrupously fair analysis, nor his reporting of fact, are palatable to a rabid 
Khomiakovian. 

It is in part three, “The Road to Reunion,” that Orthodox Encounter becomes 
more than an amateurish rehash of the doctrine, worship and history of the Church 
and poses a serious threat to the integrity of the faith. Some introductory comments 
on the Ecumenical Movement lead to a remarkable paragraph declaring that Chris¬ 
tians are united in their positive creedal affirmations but divided in their negations! 
To solve the divisions of Christendom Zernov proposes a type of limited intercom¬ 
munion, in which “missionaries of unity”, selected Christians from different confes¬ 
sions in doctrinal accord, might be authorized to communicate in each other’s churches. 
A form of Confirmation would confer hierarchical sanction to “remove the danger of 
arbitrary and irresponsible action by individuals.” If the Christians in question are in 
doctrinal accord, and Orthodox are involved, then it follows that either the non- 
Orthodox have accepted Orthodoxy or the Orthodox have denied it. In either event 
they may freely intercommunicate without abusing the Sacrament of Chrismation or 
troubling the hierarchy. Despite a statement on p. 127 that it is not a “considered 
decision” of the Church, but only a private opinion of some theologians, the Orthodox 
Church has always and unfalteringly seen communion as a possibility only among 
those who subscribe to a common faith. The least that can be said of Zernov’s pro¬ 
posal is that it is diametrically opposed to the centuries old tradition and teaching of 
the Church. 
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Somewhat unclearly Dr. Zernov offers the history of Anglican-Orthodox negotia¬ 
tions as an illustration of "the scope and purpose of such a partial interco mm u n ion.” 
The selection of events in this long process is eccentric and the interpretation is 
dubious, but even Zernov cannot do much to alter the results. At several points the 
Eastern prelates are made to require liturgical conformity of the Non-Jurors; this is 
just the opposite of the truth and vitiates some of Zernov’s conclusions. He sees the 
first obstacle to progress in Anglican-Orthodox friendship in the appearance of west¬ 
ern converts to Orthodoxy, principally Dr. John Overbeck (not "Oberbeck”), but he 
does not suggest that these men might have been especially qualified to understand 
Anglicanism which was, he admits, not understood in the east. 

"North America—the Meeting Place for the Divided Christian,” is a chapter of 
generalizations on American confessional divisions which can only find integration by 
amalgamation in a Zernovian Orthodox-Catholic-Reformed Church considerably more 
comprehensive than the Blake-Pike project. A final chapter on ways of eastern and 
western reconciliation again presents the plan of limited intercommunion as the only 
constructive solution to Christian divisions. 

An informed Orthodox cannot take Dr. Zernov seriously because he does not speak 
from the authentic tradition of the Church. It may not be coincidence that he is 
especially well received by Anglicans. His Branch Theory, his plea for open com¬ 
munion, however, restricted, his eclectic approach to historic tradition, all point to 
an Anglican environment as probably most congenial for him. 

—William Sutfin Schnbirla 

Jean Levie, S.J., P.J., The Bible, Word of God in Words of Men, Kenedy and Sons, 
New York, 1961. Pp. x, 323. $7.50. 

Reports of Vatican Council II have underlined the tensions that exist among 
Roman Biblical scholars, and this English translation of Father Levie’s popular review 
of the last century of development in that communion provides invaluable background 
matter. No chronicle of scandals, this history of Papal exegesis from 1850 to the eve 
of the Council is full and honest without stressing the sharp edges of controversy. 

The book falls into two divisions. The first outlines the course of scholarship in 
the Roman obedience from the middle of the nineteenth century, providing perspec¬ 
tive with a concise survey of archaeological discovery and contemporary trends in 
liberal Protestant exegesis. In this section Alfred Loisy is plainly the villain of the 
piece. This is quite proper, and the author’s deft side-stepping of some sticky spots in 
the path of Papal guidance to scholars (pp. 65-66) is quite human and forgivable. It 
is encouraging to learn (pp. 69-70) that the Pontifical Biblical Commission was 
founded to be constructive rather than repressive, especially when it is recalled that 
it took scholars almost half a century to make that discovery. The first division closes 
with full commentaries on Divino Afflante Spiritu and the celebrated letter of the 
Secretary of the Biblical Commission to Cardinal Suhard. The Encyclical is not only 
a charter of freedom for Roman exegetes, it is an admirable guide for other Christian 
teachers in the field, especially any who may find themselves engaged in what are, 
hopefully, the rear guard skirmishes of allegoricism. One of the longest chapters is 
given to the antecedents and an analysis of the superb Encyclical, and this is a most 
useful section of the book. Although Father Joseph Lemius, O. M. I., is named as 
the author of Pascendi Dominici Gregis, there is no indication of the authors of the 
scriptural Encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XII, nor any confirmation that Augustine 
Cardinal Bea was a major author of Divino* Afflante Spiritu, Father Levie (p. 75, 
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piece. This is quite proper, and the author’s deft side-stepping of some sticky spots in 
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with full commentaries on Divino Afflante Spiritu and the celebrated letter of the 
Secretary of the Biblical Commission to Cardinal Suhard. The Encyclical is not only 
a charter of freedom for Roman exegetes, it is an admirable guide for other Christian 
teachers in the field, especially any who may find themselves engaged in what are, 
hopefully, the rear guard skirmishes of allegoricism. One of the longest chapters is 
given to the antecedents and an analysis of the superb Encyclical, and this is a most 
useful section of the book. Although Father Joseph Lemius, O. M. I., is named as 
the author of Pascendi Dominici Gregis, there is no indication of the authors of the 
scriptural Encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XII, nor any confirmation that Augustine 
Cardinal Bea was a major author of Divino* Afflante Spiritu, Father Levie (p. 75, 
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n. 9) hesitantly admits that DAS and the decrees of the Biblical Commission are in 
opposition, but he is bolder about contrasting it with Leo XIII’s Providentissimus 
(p. 145). 

Although not intending to be a history of exegesis, but rather to point out certain 
characteristic features, currents of thought are accurately identified and described 
and a clear view is provided of a long period that bristles with great names and 
astounding advances in the field. The whole attitude is much maturer than that of 
the English translation of Coppens briefer study of the same period and problems. 

The narrative is swiftly moving and should be absorbing to the general reader with 
no special interest in Scripture studies. There are even some exciting details of the 
“cloak and dagger” character of the extreme conservative reaction stimulated by 
Modernism (p. 73, n. 8). 

Part two, “Inspiration and Catholic Exegesis,” is the author’s contribution to the 
theological understanding of Inspiration as that may be guided by the Papal magis- 
terium. Here Father Levie should be permitted to speak for himself. 

There are quite a few typographical and editorial errors, e.g., U. F. Albright 
(p. 93), Kitte for Kittel (p. 115, n. 3), “philosophical” for “philological” (p. 151), 
and the Damascus Document (pp. 104) is sometimes the “Document of Damas” 
(pp. 9, 313), etc. The Gallic flavor persists in some parts of the translation and 
almost all of the bibliographical references are to French works. This is bad enough 
in a book aimed at the popular English-reading public, but it becomes inexcusable 
(p. 82) when the reader is referred to Noah Kramer’s UHistoire commence ci Sumer1 

Perhaps a closed French world is also responsible for the absence of any reference 
to the work of a French emigrant, Father Francis E. Gigot of St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Yonkers. The taint of Modernism by association (he was a founder of the New York 
Review) has not been sufficient to exclude many others, and while Father Gigot’s 
several voluminous manuals were not especially creative or original, they were gen¬ 
erally so far in advance of their time that his latter-day colleagues are only now 
catching up with him. Many of the extensive bibliographies inserted to demonstrate 
the continuity or character of Roman scholarly effort list works in no way superior 
to Father Gigot’s. 

No one will agree with all of any writer’s attitudes, and Father Levie notes 
(p. 114) that German exegetical research after 1918 is no longer “merely” technical 
scientific description since revived theologies of one kind or another began to influence 
the critics. Father Levie appears to approve this new direction, and that is an evidence 
of his tolerance, but it must be based on the supposition that any theology is better 
than no theology. At the Last Judgement that may well be true, in the meantime it 
seems a pity to spoil competent scientists with some of the “theologies” of modern 
German Protestantism. 

The book is a tribute to those in the Roman Church who have striven, with great 
success, to bridge the gap between the discoveries of scientific exegesis and the tra¬ 
ditional Christian understanding of the Bible. In retrospect the uninformed observer 
might wonder what all the bother was about, but only those ignorant of the magni¬ 
tude of the task could disparage the heroic quality of the scholarship that burnished 
the accumulated rust of the centuries from the weapons in the armory of the faith. 
Father Levie writes with the optimistic assurance of an historian recording an un¬ 
pleasant era already dead. Let us hope that his certitude is well founded. If it is we 
may review with admiration and envy the cautious processes by which Roman Cath¬ 
olic biblical scholarship was led by hierarchical discipline to the threshold of a creative 
future. — William Sutfjn Schneirla 
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